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The first in a series of statements telling the “Story of Lamb” from producer to consumer 
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T TAKES A HEAP OF WORK 
TO MAKE IT PAY” 


Frank Stout, sheep rancher near Sheridan, 
Wyoming, has spent a lifetime producing lamb 
and wool for the market. “Back in 1917,” Frank 
said, “I tried cattle raising but after four years 
I knew I'd be happier and get along better with 
sheep. It helps to have something to sell twice 
a year ...lambs in the fall... wool in the spring. 
Our flock of 2,500 ewes keeps me and the family 
busy the year ’round plus two full-time men. 
During lambing and shearing season it takes 
twelve extra men to get every job done the right 
way at the right time. 

“It takes a lot of experience to learn how to 
handle sheep right...they don’t take care of 
themselves by any means. Another thing that’s 
important is to know your country. I was born 
here in 1887, just a few years after my father 
helped build the first railroad into Sheridan. 
Even after a lifetime in this section, the weather- 
man catches me off guard once in a while. A dry 
year can ruin you if you don’t carry a reserve 
feed supply. It’s a real problem to decide just 












The Stouts encourage Blanche which makes her 
especially proud to show her 4-H Club Blue Ribbons. 


when to move the flock into the mountains for 
summer grazing and when to bring them down 
to the valleys in the fall. 

“T’ve seen a big change in the quality of sheep 
being produced in this country and it’s sure a 
good thing. We’re getting more wool from our 
ewe flock and selling heavier lambs at marketing 
time. After you have worked hard for a year and 
have a lot of money tied up, it helps to have a 
few extra pounds of wool and heavier lambs. 

“From my experience I think there should al- 
ways be a fairly good market for quality lambs 
and all the wool we can produce. If you stay 
with it, year after year, it will average out all 
right. I’ve enjoyed sheep ranching and have 
made a decent living for my family .. . but sheep 
raising is not an easy life, nor a way to get rich 
quick. My greatest satisfaction comes from the 
desire and ability of my son Bob to carry on the 
business that we have built up over the years.” 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH 
AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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The Holiday Season 


While greetings for Christmas and the New Year are in order, a review of the activities and objectives of your 
organization, the National Wool Growers Association and its 12 affiliated State groups, is very timely also. 
President Steiwer points up some of the problems and aims of the sheepmen (Page 5) and the review of the or- 
ganization’s activities during 1951 indicates what can be accomplished through wholehearted effort. (Page 6) 


The Value of Your Association 


“Does your organization mean as much to you as the union means to its members?” Mr. Willard Simms, editor 
of the Record Stockman, in an address before the recent Colorado Wool Growers’ convention, asked that question. 
A member of the International Typographical Union makes a yearly payment of $175; a member of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association, Mr. Simms points out, only pays around $26'a year on an average. (Page 14) 


Improving Sheep Operations 


Members of the sheep industry are an aggressive group. While many obstacles confront them, they are cour- 
ageously planning to meet them through increased effort and expenditures during the coming year. Improving 
the quality of their sheep to attain higher yields in lambs and wool; increasing the productivity and usefulness 


of grazing lands by water developments, fencing, and reseeding are some of the items included in 1952 opera- 
tions. (Page 9) 


Conventions 


Colorado, California, Washington and Texas wool growers have attacked the problems before the sheep in- 
dustry and mapped out a program to overcome obstacles in the way of increased production in annual conven- 


tions. (Pages 17-26) (Plans of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota and Oregon and the National will be 
reported next month. ) 


New Lamb Ceilings 


With $58 a hundredweight f.oob. Denver for prime and choice lamb carcasses as the basic price, the dollars- 
and-cents ceiling price order on lamb (CPR 92) went into effect November 13, 1951. Zone differentials in the 
form of percentages of freight rates from Denver to distribution points (Zone 1, west of Denver, 75 percent; Zone 
2, east of Denver, 115 percent) may be added to the Denver price. Some other additions are also permitted. 
Similar ceilings have previously been set for both beef and pork and that for veal is expected shortly. 


California packers are protesting the differentials between the zones claiming that lower pelt and offal values 
at the West Coast make it necessary that the differentials be the same for both the East and West Coasts. 
(Page 10) 


Status of Wool Ceilings 


The OPS is moving cautiously from all appearances in regard to the downward revision of wool ceilings. Sena- 
tor J. C. O'Mahoney has suggested to Administrator Michael V. DiSalle that they consider the removal of all 
ceilings on wool, woolen fabrics and woolen’ garments and set up a revised regulation that could be put into 
effect should there be a “new explosion of inflation.” (Page 12) 


What the Capital Gains Amendment Means to the Livestock Industry 


A saving of $15,000,000 in the annual tax bill of livestock operators has been made through the capital gains 
amendment. in the Revenue Bill of 1951. What individual operators must do to secure this favorable treatment 
on sales of stock held for breeding purposes is explained by Stephen H. Hart and W. D. Embree, Jr., attorneys 
for the National Livestock Tax Committee, who directed the winning fight on this matter. (Page 12) 
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. .. And Speaking of Wool Bags... 


MENTE Bags 


are 
Strong, Fullweight, Always Dependable 


For Latest Quotations, Write, Wire or Phone 
Dept. NW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


Box 690 
NEW ORLEANS’ e 


Box 1098 


x Box 204 
SAVANNAH e 


HOUSTON 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


GET COYOTES WITH COYOTE GETTERS 
Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25 
Discounts on Larger Quantities 
Chemical Shells 6c each Free Literature 
Humane Coyote Getter, Inc. 
1304 Berkley Ave., Pueblo, Colorado 

















NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
RODEO AND HORSE SHOW 


January 11 through 19, 1952 
in the new 


DENVER COLISEUM 


% SHEEP SHOW-—AIl Breeds—Singles, Carloads, and Truckloads. Enlarged 
Facilities—110 New Pens and a New Judging Ring in 
Well-Ventilated Building. 

% WOOL SHOW—Wool Samples from the National Displayed at Their Best 
_in the New DENVER COLISEUM. 


% FIFTH COLLEGIATE WOOL JUDGING CONTEST — Another NATIONAL 
WESTERN First. 


For Further Information Write: 
JOHN T. CAINE, Ill, General Manager 


Union Stock Yards Denver, Colorado 

















FUND FOR RAMBOUILLET RESEARCH 


The Kennecott Copper Corporation has 
set up a $25000 fund for research work 
leading to improvements in the Rambouil- 
let breed. The study will be made, we 
understand, under the direction of the 
Utah State Agricultural College. 


CORRIEDALE IMPORTATION REACHES 
WYOMING 


Three Corriedale ewes have recently ar- 
rived at the Art King ranch at Laramie, 
Wyoming, from New Zealand, according to 
newspaper reports. 


JOHNSTON LEAVES OPS 


The resignation of Eric Johnston as Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator was an- 
nounced on November 15th and becomes 
effective November 30th. He returns to 
the Motion Picture Association from which 
he was on leave of absence. Successor to 
his post is Roger Lowell Putnam, New 
England industrialist. 


1950 INTERNATIONAL ALBUM 


The Review and Album of the 1950 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition is now 
available on receipt of order addressed to 
the Exposition’s headquarters at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. The book, which is an 
attractively bound account of the entire 
show, will cost $2.50 per copy. 


NEW ASSISTANT CHIEF OF FOREST 
SERVICE ON JANUARY 30TH 


C. M. Granger will retire as Assistant 
Chief of the Forest Service in charge of 
National Forest Administration on January 
30, 1952, after 45 years of service. His 
successor has been named by Chief For- 
ester Lyle F. Watts as Edward P. Cliff, 
now Regional Forester with headquarters 
at Denver. 

Mr. Cliff, a native of Heber City, Utah, 
will handle watershed, timber, range, wild- 
life, recreation uses and fire control activi- 
ties on all forests. 
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HALOGETON STUDIES 


Believing that halogeton cannot be en- Here’s what America’s railroads 


tirely eliminated from ranges in Utah, = > # 
range improvement specialists at the Utah have added In the last SIX yeals. 
State Agricultural College are conducting 
extensive experiments to determine how 
losses can be prevented by good range 
and livestock management. 





13,000 new, 





CH WYOMING GRASSLAND 

IMPROVEMENT YEAR 
hs more powerful 
work Governor Frank A. Barrett has _pro- > 
ouil- laimed 1952 as Wyoming Grassland Im- | t 
, Wwe SS ivpiaaet Year. This will be the base OcOmO Ive 
the for a program of increased production, units 


sustained abundance and good nutrition 
for the State and Nation. Research and 
1ES field demonstrations of the Wyoming Uni- 
versity disclose that range, pasture, and 
meadow forage qualities can be greatly 





y ar- improved by adopting various management 
mie, practices involving water control, fertiliza- A(t) (000 
ig to tion, reseeding, mechanical treatments, 9 


improved harvesting and grazing. 


The University officials suggest that live- new, better 


stock men make use of these practices. 


Cooperation of county agents and Univer- freight cars 




















Eco- sity officials in advancing the grassland im- 
an- provement program is assured growers. 
mes 
s to MAKE THEIR OWN PROGENY TESTS 
hich 
r to Curtis and Gerald Hughes, who operate 
New the Hughes Livestock Company at Stan- 
ford, Montana, believe that “it is not 
enough to know that a rant looks like a d 
good sire; it is necessary to know how an 
good he is in terms of the progeny he oD he a 
| In- produces.” So, according to a report by $2 Billion ef 
a Don R.° Bosley in the Montana Farmer- worth of new | 
“ol Stockman for October, 1951, the Hughes rail, terminals, ii 
aie Bros. keep a careful performance record signals and i 
itire of all the rams used in their flock and re- other facilities if 
) tain only those rating above average. | 
T DECEMBER COVER | 
The _ beautiful t h | k A ° 9 b . ql 
yeh ot oe ...to help make America’s basic | 
- cover this — ‘ . ' 
é is actua a : 
ms scetuelly s transportation more efficient than ever! 
His ing scene. “It 
For- was taken,’”’ “a 
iff, writes Will C. Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR a Seid 
ters Minor, the pho- every Monday evening on NBC. ie 
tographer, Fruit- 
tah a, Colorado, “just 
ray few minutes 
ld- > A A R 
goa before sunrise SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AILROADS 
tivi- Christmas morn- 
ing, 1949, in Mesa County, Colorado.” WASHINGTON 6, DB. C. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
G, N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little. Emmett, Idaho 

Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 

Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
Frank Roddie, Brady, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 

Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 





Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H..B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bide., San Angelo 

John T. Williams, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Greetings from 


President Stelwer 


am sorry that I could not attend more 
) of the 1951 conventions. As twme per- 
mitted I was able to go to several and was 
particularly impressed with the similarity of 
thinking in different sections of the West 
about the problems of the sheep industry. 


The thoughts expressed by you in your 
State conventions are carried by your repre- 
sentatives to the National Convention and 
translated there into resolutions which be- 
come in large measure the basis for activities 
of your National Association during the 
coming year. Your support of your State 
association, not only by your dues but also 
by your expression of opinions, will enable 
your National Association to continue tts 
work to promote and protect the domestic 
sheep industry of our United States. 


In spite of the many problems faced by 





William H. Steiwer 


our mdustry, I found everywhere an almost 
unanimous belief in the future of the sheep 
business. In spite of labor shortages, price 
controls, tnadequate tariffs, Federal land 
problems, high taxes, low wool markets and 
drought in some sections, there was a gen- 
eral feeling that these many obstacles could 
and would be overcome to the extent neces- 
sary for a profitable enterprise. Given a 
chance for a reasonable profit we can tn- 
crease our production to enlarge ths Na- 
tion’s supply of meat and wool and help to 
stabilize the economy by the fullest use of 
our feed and forage resources. That 1s our 
objective. 

The hope too is with all of us, I am sure, 
that the world’s resources and man power 
may soon be used for constructive purposes 
and that peace on earth and good will toward 
men will prevail. 
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1951 Activities of the Sheepmen’s Organization ; 





The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is composed of 12 State wool 
growers’ organizations and its work 
and accomplishments are only made 
possible through the cooperation, 
financially and otherwise, of the State 
associations and their individual 
members. We believe, and hope you 
will agree with us, that your organi- 
zations deserve your continued sup- 
port on the basis of this report. 











ANY of your National Association’s 
efforts for 1951 have been carried on 
with the purpose of increasing our wool 
and lamb production; to provide more wool 
for our increased civilian and military 
needs; to provide more lamb meat for our 
dining tables; and to provide proper utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources. Here are 
some of the efforts being carried on in 
1951, not only to promote and protect our 
domestic sheep industry, but also to achieve 
our objective of INCREASED PRODUC- 
TION: 


1 
LABOR 


Admission of Alien Herders 


In order to assist in providing more 
sheepherders for American ranches, Asso- 
ciation worked with senators and congress- 
men for passage of S. 728 and companion 
bill H. R. 2339, which became law March 
28th. This measure clarified the language 
of the Internal Security Act so that aliens 
whose affiliation with a subversive organi- 
zation was involuntary (forced through 
economic or other factors) may be per- 
mitted to enter the United States. National 
Association officers also endeavored to as- 
sist in passage of the McCarran bill (S. 
1696) to extend time for Basque herders 
to enter United States and also the Hunt 
bill (S. 1217) which would increase from 
250 to 550 the number of Basque herders 
who may enter above the regular immi- 
gration quota. Only with adequate and 
efficient labor can production be increased. 


6 


2 


FREEDOM FROM GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLS 


Defense Production Act 


President Steiwer testified in May urging 
that Title 4 of this act, setting up authority 
for price controls, be eliminated from the 
act and that inflation be curbed through 
encouragement of greater production, by 
reduced government spending in non- 
defense projects, by greater restrictions of 
credit, and by such taxation as necessary 
to meet essential expense. 


Livestock and Meat Industry Committee 


Association officers worked with the com- 
mittee in Chicago and Washington, D. C. 
throughout the year in opposition to un- 
workable price controls and for a Common 
Sense Meat Program, concentrating on the 
cause of the problem, by expanding the 
meat supply through increased livestock 
production, more efficient use of feed, and 
reducing livestock loss, as a sound 
effort to control inflation. Representatives 
of this committee testified in Washington, 
D. C. in March advocating no ceilings be 
placed on lambs on account of their 
scarcity. 


Slaughter Quotas 


National Association testified in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in opposition to quotas both 
in extension of the Defense Production Act, 
where they were finally eliminated, and 
also in recent legislation designed to re- 
impose them. In our opposition to slaugh- 
ter quotas, we pointed out to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
quotas are a means of breaking the price 
at the market place and that slaughter limi- 
tations can be used as threat when pur- 
chasing livestock in the field. We empha- 
sized the fact that quotas are unworkable 
and that they do discourage increased pro- 
duction for which we are working. 


Wool Ceilings 


Although National Association represen- 
tatives were denied representation on the 
OPS advisory committee in formulation 
of wool ceilings, our officers did consult 
with the OPS on this matter and in repre- 
sentation of growers’ interests. Ceilings 
were established May 9th, but at levels 
above the duty-paid landed cost of foreign 
wool. 





3 
WOOL ALLOCATIONS 


Control by Governments 


Your National opposed the scheme of 
Government control of world wool supplies 
through international wool allocations, 
Through this effort the scheme was de- 
feated. We recommended that instead of 
attempting to control foreign and domestic 
wool supplies through purchase and alloca- 
tion, the logical approach would be to 
increase domestic wool supplies by encour- 
aging increased production and the solu- 
tion of problems incident to increased pro- 
duction. 
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ENCOURAGE DOMESTIC WOOL 
PRODUCTION 


Synthetics 


Association protested vigorously the pro- 
posed encouragement by government of in- 
creased synthetic fiber production through 
tax amortization and subsidization of syn- 
thetic plants. President Steiwer wrote Eric 
Johnston regarding this on July 10th. Amer- 
ican Wool Council President Devereaux 
also wired Johnston protesting this pro- 
posed action to encourage synthetics. The 
Wool Bureau also issued press releases 
pointing out facts of wool production, un- 
fairness of proposal and also cited fact 
that the great attributes of wool have not 
yet been attained by any synthetic fiber. 
These efforts were definitely instrumental 
in halting government action to assist syn- 
thetic production. It is suggested that gov- 
ernment give proper encouragement to do- 
mestic wool production. 


5 
ADEQUATE TARIFF PROTECTION 


Trade Agreements 


National Association on February 26th 
presented brief before the Senate Finance 
Committee on H. R. 1612, a bill to extend 
the authority of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements. In this brief we reaffirm- 
ed our position that an adequate tariff 
on wool, lambs and sheep is the bulwark 
of strength for the American sheep indus- 
try. 

The duty on raw wool was not reduced 
in the Torquay Conference; however, the 
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ad valorem duty on wool top was reduced 
6% cents per pound and 5 percent on wool 
yarns. Noils, yarn wastes, etc. were cut 
from 1 to 2 cents per pound. 

The duty on sheep and lambs was re- 
duced from $1.50 per head to 75 cents. 

Trade Agreements Act was extended 
until June 30, 1953 with inclusion of “peril 
point,” “escape clause” and other amend- 
ments favorable to the domestic producer. 


6 
FEDERAL LAND GRAZING PROBLEMS 


Uniform Grazing Code 


National Association continued its efforts 
in cooperation with the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and National Ad- 
visory Board Council for development of 
a uniform code for the administration of all 
Federal grazing lands. Joint committee of 
three groups also conferred in Washington, 
D. C., with western congressional leaders 
on this proposal. Proposed act is now shap- 
ing up for presentation before Congress 
early in 1952. 


Reorganization 


Section 7 of S. 1149 bill calls for the 
transfer of all functions of the Bureau of 
Land Management from the Department 
of Interior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The National Association appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
also entered a brief in opposition to any 
change in present administration of Federal 
lands until there is a settled Federal land 
policy, as advocated by the proposed uni- 
form grazing code. 


Range Improvement 


On July 12th Secretary Jones appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture, 
urging favorable consideration and restora- 
tion of $700,000 cooperative range im- 
provement fund of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice. This amount was reinstated by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
passed with the limitation that the Forest 
Service can spend from this appropriation 
on any forest not more than three times 
the amount spent from non-federal funds. 


National Grasslands Advisory 
Committee 


Secretary Jones is serving as a member 
of this committee, representing the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Purpose 
of the committee is to discuss the need 
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for and to develop a grasslands program 
in this country to improve the Nation’s 
grasslands. 
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RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 
OF WOOL 


Wool Promotion 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., which conducts 
wool promotion work of the American Wool 
Council and International Wool Secretariat 
in the U.S.A. under the direction of its 
President, F. E. Ackerman, has continued 
through 1951 its expansion program in 
keeping America wool conscious. Impor- 
tant 1951 activities include: 


1. Expansion of promotion activities to 
the West Coast. 

2. Promotion of “cloud-light” wool for 
women’s wear; survey of women’s suit buy- 
ing habits—85 percent prefer wool; devel- 
opment of sales training course in women’s 
wear used in 800 stores. 

3. Organized sales training course for 
2500 stores; survey of men’s suit buying 
habits—six out of seven prefer wool. 

4. Distribution of “Woolfacts for Edu- 
cators” to 8,500 teachers regularly; ap- 
pointment of Director of Education to ex- 
pand program. 


Wool Research 


American Wool Council and _ Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat are joint sponsors 
with U.S.D.A. in an important research 
project at Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton University. The Wool Bureau 
also distributes a “Newsletter for Wool Tex- 
tile Executives,” covering results of re- 
search studies in easily understood lan- 
guage. 


RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 
OF LAMB 


New Lamb Grades 


National Association made recommenda- 
tions to the Livestock Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, during formulation 
of new lamb grades, put in effect this year. 


Lamb Promotion 


Collection of funds for lamb education 
and promotion work was continued in 
1951. Under 75 cents per car deductions, 
income available for this work as of July 
3lst was $14,711.31. National Live Stock 
and Meat Board continued its lamb pro- 
motion work during 1951 through: 


1. Newspaper features on lamb and 
preparation of lamb dishes sent to 7000 
daily and weekly newspapers covering 
every State; also through service going 
regularly to 225 daily newspapers in which 
lamb is featured along with other meats. 

2. Lamb recipes distributed in annual 
recipe booklet. 

3. Nationwide cooking schools which in- 
clude preparation and cooking of various 
cuts of lamb. Distribution of “What About 
Lamb” encyclopedia sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and fi- 
nanced with the Association’s special lamb 
promotion fund. 


Lamb Research 


The National Live Stock and Meat Board 
sponsors research work at important edu- 
cational institutions on the need of meat 
for proper nutrition of people of all ages. 


9 
ELIMINATION OF SCABIES 


Sheep Scabies 


National Association held meeting in 
Salt Lake City May 24th of western, mid- 
western and southern State representatives 
and Bureau of Animal Industry, to discuss 
the threat of scabies to the western range 
States and means for effective control work. 
National Association also presented testi- 
mony on July 12th before the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Agriculture and through 
these efforts, as well as work with senators 
and congressmen in Washington, the B.A.I. 
was granted an additional appropriation of 
$50,000 to carry on scab eradication work. 
National Association, through its Executive 
Committee, also recommended that eradi- 
cation work be concentrated in one area 
until that area is cleaned up. B.A.L, in 
harmony with this request, is now working 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, two of the 
most heavily infected States. National As- 
sociation was also represented on scabies 
problem by Vice President Ray W. Wil- 
loughby at the annual meeting of the Live- 
stock Sanitary Association in Kansas . City, 
November 14-16. 


10 
TRANSPORTATION 


Freight Rates 


In March Secretary Jones and President 
Steiwer attended a meeting in Chicago to 
confer on Ex Parte 175, the general freight 
rate case. Exhibits were also prepared by 
our Traffic Counsel, Chas. E. Blaine & Son, 
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in opposition to freight rate increases. Rail- 
roads requested a 15 percent increase; 
were granted six percent in the western 
and southern territories and nine percent in 
eastern territory. A petition requesting re- 
consideration and modification of the order 
of the I.C.C. in Ex Parte 175, so far as it 
related to livestock, fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products, was filed on August 
30th, in behalf of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and five other livestock 


groups. 


Wool Checking Service 


National Association has protested can- 
cellation of service provided by railroads 
of counting, marking and weighing wool 
as it is loaded into cars. As a result I.C.C. 
suspended proposal of railroads pending 
hearing. National Association was also suc- 
cessful in getting hearing set in West so 
that Association members affected could 
testify. Hearing was held in Salt Lake City, 
November 13, 1951. 


Auditing Service 


Freight bill auditing service was again 
made available to members in 1951 at 50 
percent less than the customary fee, fee 
claimed only in the event funds are re- 
covered. 


11 
TAXES 


Capital Gains Amendment 


Officers of the National Association 
worked in Washington with the Livestock 
Tax Committee, American National Cattle- 
men’s Association and with congressmen 
and senators for the passage of capital 
gains legislation giving favorable treatment 
to the livestock industry. 

After more than five years’ work, recog- 
nition has now been given the livestock 
industry by Congress in the application of 
capital gains on “livestock regardless of 
age held by the taxpaper for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes, and held by him 
for 12 months or more from the date of 
acquisition.” ; 

Many millions of dollars are saved live- 
stock producers by this action. 


12 
BUILDING BETTER SHEEP FLOCKS 


National Ram Sale 


Association conducted its most successful 
ram sale in 1951, when buyers from ten 


States and Canada bid on 1540 high quali- 
ty rams. These rams will inject further 
quality bloodlines into many sheep flocks; 
will aid not only in improving production 
but will increase sheep production; and the 
revenue derived from the conduct of this 
sale will enable the Association to carry on 
important work in behalf of the sheep 
industry. 


Field Contacts 


Contacts with producers, constantly 
made throughout the year at meetings, 
ram sales and with purebred breeders 
which result in close coordination of Na- 
tional’s efforts with producers and _ their 
problems. 


Promotion Pamphlet 


National Association continued distribu- 
tion of promotional pamphlet telling story 
of its activities and work to protect and 
promote the sheep industry. 


“What About Sheep?” 


Association printed in 1951 the second 
edition of “What About Sheep?” booklet. 
Demand for it has been heavy, showing 
that it is regarded as valuable by those 
who contemplate going into the sheep busi- 
ness and also by those now operating a 
sheep enterprise. Booklet has also served 
to publicize the value of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


13 
EFFORTS ON INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Committee on Increased Production 


Committee was appointed in August by 
President Steiwer to prepare, in the form 
of a booklet, a possible program for the 
increased production of lamb and wool. 
Committee met in Salt Lake City Septem- 
ber 13th to get program under way. They 
will also consider means of acquainting 
governmental departments, Congress, pro- 
ducers of lamb and wool, the general pub- 
lic and others with the problems and need 
for increased sheep production. 


THE OBJECTIVE OF YOUR NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, BY ITS EFFORTS TO SOLVE 
THE MANY PROBLEMS CONFRONT- 
ING THE INDUSTRY, IS TO ASSIST 
IN INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
WOOL AND LAMB. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION of domestic 
wool and lamb would achieve some 
important objectives: 


1. Increase the supply of meat at a 
time when demand is high as a result of 
increased consumer purchasing power, in- 
creased population and increased need for 
the defense effort. 


2. Take the pressure off of the world 
raw material market for wool to the extent 
possible as production increases. 


3. Relieve the anxiety on the part of the 
military for its basic wool requirements. 


4, Create new wealth from otherwise 
wasted natural resources in the United 
States, in the form of critical materials. 


5. Help stabilize the economy. 


FACTORS WHICH MUST BE CONSIDERED 
in order to accomplish the Primary Ob- 
jective of Increased Production: 


1. Liberalization of the immigration re- 
strictions on importation of Basques or 
other competent sheepmen over a period 
of years to assure a skilled and experienced 


labor supply. 


2. Opportunity to compete in the labor 
market to retain experienced help by re- 
ceiving prices sufficient to meet wages of- 
fered by other industries. 


3. Freedom from government controls 
and restrictions. 


4. Clarification of government policies 
to eliminate some of the uncertainty in the 
sheep industry. 


(a) A long range adequate wool tariff 
policy. 
(b) A stable Federal land use policy. 


5. More research work done on sheep 
on such things as breeding, diseases, para- 
sites, range management and improvement. 


6. Educational and informative services 
by Land Grant Colleges and Department 
of Agriculture. 


7. Strong predatory animal and dog con- 
trol measures. 


8. Eradication of scab in the U. S. 
9. Control of big game. 


10. Above all, a sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of all government depart- 
ments—Defense, State, Labor, Agriculture, 
etc. — of the problems and the strategic 
need for a strong domestic sheep industry. 


The National Wool Grower 
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E have been working with the New 

Mexico A & M College since 1940 in 
a wool improvement program. The Col- 
lege has furnished us the ways to improve 
our wool along with the capable assistance 
necessary for a workable procedure. 

Our plan for better wool in 1952 is now 
laid and is as follows: 

The ewe herd is divided into pastures 
according to density and length of wool. 
We are placing the rams with the ewes 
on the same principle, dense rams on 
dense ewes and rams with over four-inch 
length wool on ewes with average of 3% 
inches. In doing this we are hoping to pro- 
duce more clean wool per ewe in the 
years to come from this increase. Our 
sheep are fine-wool with no body wrinkles. 


Clement Hendricks 
Flying H Ranch 
Flying H, New Mexico 


plan to lamb a few more ewes and shear 

a few more yearlings than last year. I 
also plan to have some new wells in opera- 
tion on my winter range. 


Milton Mercer 
Prosser, Washington 


| am going to build more woven wire pas- 
tures, and dams to conserve more water, 
which saves more grass, by less travel of 
sheep in pastures. 


William E. Taylor 
Midwest, Wyoming 


HE State College has a man helping us 

grade our sheep for wool and mutton 
every fall. I believe this is the way we 
make the most improvement each year. 


Glen Swire 
Aztec, New Mexico 


E have felt that a thorough dipping of 
sheep with the new improved insecti- 
cides will give total eradication of sheep 
ticks. Sheep ticks throughout the United 
States probably cause more loss annually 
than all the scab we've had in the last 20 
years. 
Water development on the National 
Forests has not been given enough atten- 
tion and some form of cooperation between 
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the Department of Agriculture and the 
permittees should be worked out to give 
the local operator an opportunity to har- 
vest properly the available forage uniform- 
ly over the entire grazing area, resulting in 
an economic gain generally for all. 

Fencing is becoming the most important 
item in the proper handling of livestock 
or ranges — and should be recognized as 
such by those in charge of grazing public 
lands. 

More attention will be given to the uni- 
form breeding of wool and we should soon 
see the results of this effort. We can raise 
good wool. If we intend to compete in 
the’ world market we had better get going 
before it is too late. 


Otto J. Wolff 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


E operate on irrigated pastures and at 

present, part of the land has not been 
cross-fenced. This is to be done in 1952. 
We have found that the sheep do better 
when they can be moved to fresh pastures 
about every two weeks. 

There are any number of things we 
should do, such as rebuilding sheds, build- 
ing new sheds, changing corral arrange- 
ments, etc. They will have to come one 
at a time. 

Tedmon Livestock 
Ft. Collins, Colorado 


HILE I have been out of the sheep 

business since the fall of 1947, I still 
feel that two improvement projects of ma- 
jor importance always were and are now: 
First, increased grass production through 
careful range management and pasture de- 
velopment, and second, increased produc- 
tion of lamb and wool per ewe. 


D. L. Fabricke 
Choteau, Montana 


RYING to out-guess the Government 
better. 
William M. Thach 
Walsenburg, Colorado 


NTIL now we have never lambed early, 
but this year we bred 3,000 ewes early. 
To accommodate this early lambing we 
have constructed 300 feet of new lambing 
sheds, with corrals. On our Taylor Graz- 


“What plans do you have for 
improving your sheep opera- 
tion in 19522?” 


ing range we have in the last two years 
built 16 additional reservoirs in order to 
get the benefit of additional feed. 


Fred Korner 
Grandview, Idaho 


Y reply to your question may be a little 
discouraging to the progress of the in- 
dustry. What with the lack of dependable 
labor, constant pressure from the Forest 
Service for lighter use and even no use, 
and high taxes, what incentive is there to 
try to maintain a large outfit? 

My thinking is along the lines of higher 
quality livestock, fewer employees, and im- 
provement of range we own or contract. 
This also involves fewer livestock and 
fewer headaches. Our Government wants 
cheap wool and meat on one hand and 
does everything possible to make produc- 
tion costs high on the other hand. 


Fred M. Laidlaw 
Burley, Idaho 


E aren’t enlarging our flock for at least 
two more years due to the fact that 
we voluntarily reduced our numbers on our 
forest allotment in 1950. This cut amount- 
ed to 28 percent of our allotted number for 
range improvement to cover a period of 
three years. The Forest Service cultivated 
and planted grass seeds on about 200 acres 
in June, 1950, but due to the dry season 
that year the grass didn’t grow too well in 
places so they replanted it again this fall 
in September. 
I sold most of my sheep in October, 
1949, only kept the culls, and I am build- 
ing up again now. 


Carl Nielson 
Fairview, Utah 


| am using registered bucks purchased at 
the Washington State Ram Sale at Pull- 
man, Washington, August 18, 1951, also 
some from Coffin Sheep Company, Yaki- 
ma—all good bucks to raise my own ewe 
replacements in order to have the quality 
ewes that I believe in operating with. 

Operating expenses are high now com- 
pared to years ago. 


Simon Martinez 
Sunnyside, Washington 











New Lamb Ceilings at the Wholesale Level 


ITH $58 per hundredweight, f.o.b. 

Denver for prifne and choice lamb 
carcasses as the basic price, the long-ex- 
pected tailored, or dollars-and-cents ceiling 
price regulation (CPR92), covering lamb, 
yearling and mutton products sold at the 
wholesale level was issued by Michael V. 
DiSalle, Director of Price Stabilization, on 
November 8, 1951, and became effective 
November 13, 1951. The ceiling on good 
grade lamb carcasses is $56; on utility $50 
and on cull, $42. 

To these prices sellers of carcasses or 
wholesale cuts of lamb, yearling or mutton 
are allowed to add a zone differential. In 
Zone 1, which generally covers the area 
west of Denver, 75 percent of the freight 
rate from Denver to distribution point in 
that area may be added, figured to the near- 
est ten cents. Under present freight rates 
as reported to the National Association of- 
fice this would mean an additional allow- 
ance of around $1.60 to the ceiling on lamb 
at San Francisco, or $59.60 per hundred- 
weight for prime and choice grades. 

In Zone 2, which lies east of Denver, the 
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differential is 115 percent of the freight 
rate from Denver to distribution point, or 
about $1.90 per hundredweight to Chicago 
and about $3.80 to New York. Ceiling price 
on prime and choice lamb carcasses in 
Chicago would, therefore, be around $59.90 
and about $61.80 in New York. 

On fabricated cuts the differentials are 
100 percent in Zone 1 and 125 percent in 
Zone 2. 

Certain other general additions are also 
permitted (1) to maintain normal margins 
for various classes of distributors between 
the packer and the retailer; (2) to cover 


handling of kosher meats ($1.25 per hun- 


dredweight generally and $2 in Zone 2-a), 
and (3) to cover special services, such as 
local delivery, wrapping, freezing and pack- 
ing in shipping containers. 

Packer branch houses not “physically” 
attached to slaughtering plants may add 60 
cents per hundredweight to the price on 
sales to retailers, hotel supply houses and 
purveyors of meals. 

On sheep slaughtered in Zone 2-A, $3 
per hundredweight may be added to any 


WHOLESALE ZONING MAP 
EARLINGS, MUTTON 


grade of foresaddle or cuts made from it, 

These ceilings, it is stated in the order, 
will permit packers to buy live lambs, 
yearlings and sheep at prices that will meet 
the requirements of the Defense Produc. 
tion Act as it was amended this year, which 
says that no ceiling shall be established “for 
any agricultural commodity below 90 per- 
cent of the price received (by grade) by 
producers on May 19, 1951 as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture “deter- 
mined” on August 15, 1951 that the “legal 
minimum” for lambs would be $29.20 and 
for sheep $15.00 at the ranch. These 
prices, of course, are averages on all 
grades, and adjustments by grades would 
have to be made to comply with the law. 

The effect of the requirement of the 
Defense Production Act, which is referred 
to in the order as the Fugate amendment, 
“aggravated by the present low value of 
pelts, has been to compel an increase of 
lamb prices above the freeze order,” ac- 
cording to the Statement of Considerations. 

The freeze order, it will be recalled, set 
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the ceiling on livestock at the processing 
level at the highest price prevailing be- 
tween December 19, 1950 and January 25, 
1951. Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices have 
been set for beef and pork since then. 
That for veal is expected soon. 


The price schedule for yearling and mut- 
ton carcasses f.o.b. Denver is as follows: 


Prime & 

Choice Good Utility Cull 
Yearlings $53.00 $48.00 $38.00 $27.00 
Mutton 


33.50 31.50 26.50 24.00 


Ceiling prices on fabricated cuts are 
proportionately higher. 

To preserve normal distribution and pre- 
vent a shift to fabricated cuts which would 
mean higher costs to the retailer, the regula- 
tion requires that sellers must continue “to 
sell or offer to sell” at least as high a pro- 
portion of carcasses, foresaddles, and hind- 
saddles, as they did during the base calen- 
dar month or accounting period in 1950. 
Any month or accounting period may be 
selected but once a choice has been made 
it cannot be changed. 

The customary records of transaction 
must be kept; evasion of the regulation is 
prohibited and violators are subject to the 
penalties provided for in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

The OPS reasoning back of some phases 
of the order is shown in these quotations 
from the Statement of Considerations: 


“This regulation establishes a basic level 
of prices for dressed lamb, yearling, and 
mutton carcasses and wholesale cuts. This 
basic level is determined by applying data 
collected by the Office of Price Stabilization 
both from the industry and by an inde- 


pendent survey, on percentage yields of: 


meat, the value of pelts and wool, and all 
other by-products obtained in the slaughter 
of lambs, yearlings and sheep. By means 
of this formula, ceiling prices are fixed 
which will permit packers to pay prices for 
live lambs, yearlings, and sheep which meet 
the legal minima specified in the Fugate 
amendment (which are substantially in 
excess of parity®) and still realize a fair 
and equitable margin on their sales of lamb, 
yearling and. mutton. Hence, in fixing 
prices under this regulation, consideration 
was given not only to the return to the 
lamb and sheep producer, but also to a 
fair and equitable margin for the processor, 
based on his historical position and on a 
survey of processors’ operating margins. 
“Thus the effect of the Fugate amend- 
ment, aggravated by the present, low value 





Parity on October 15, 1951 was $21.80 for 
lambs and $11.20 for sheep. 
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WEST COAST PACKERS PROTEST 
NEW LAMB CEILINGS 


Claiming discrimination, the West 
Coast Meat Packers Association and 
the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation have registered complaint 
with the OPS on the dollars-and- 
cents lamb ceilings which became ef- 
fective November 18, 1951. Protest 
is based on the fact that the same 
freight rate differentials were not es- 
tablished for both the western and 
eastern zones. 

“Pacific Coast packers under the 
price regulation, CPR 92, cannot pur- 
chase lambs in the Intermountain 
country in competition with Midwest 
packers . . . The regulation as now 
formulated will be responsible for 
elimination of the individual packer 
from the lamb slaughtering business 
and place this business solely in the 
hands of the big four packers of the 
Midwest,” E. E. Forbes, President, 
Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, has asserted. Due to the 
smaller prices the California packer 
receives on pelts and offal, Califor- 
nia packers and growers assert that 
even with the same freight rate dif- 
ferential, California packers would be 
in a less favorable position than those 
in the eastern area. 











of pelts, has been to compel an increase of 
lamb prices above the freeze order.” 
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“According to trade estimates, a negligi- 
ble percentage of the total is represented 
by prime, while 40 to 55 percent is choice. 
Accordingly, this regulation combines the 
prime and choice grades in one price 
category. Good, utility and cull represent 
about 25, 10 and 5 percent, respectively.” 


a e,. * 


“The zone differential and the local 
slaughter addition are designed to permit 
the normal movement of lambs, yearlings 
and sheep and dressed carcasses and cuts 
derived therefrom out of the surplus pro- 
duction areas to the major consumption 
areas and to compensate for the cost of 
such movement.” 


- = = 
“The zone differential concept employed 
in this regulation is similar to that employ- 
ed in other OPS meat regulations. In gen- 
eral, where the distribution point is in Zone 


1, which includes the Pacific Coast States 
and neighboring areas, sellers of carcasses 
or wholesale cuts are permitted to add as a 
zone differential 75 percent of the freight 
rate from Denver, Colorado to the distribu- 
tion point. This is in recognition of the 
fact that while the Pacific Coast States are 
producing considerable numbers of lambs, 
yearlings and sheep they also constitute a 
large consuming area and at certain times 
of the year, it is essential for slaughterers 
in that region (and particularly in Califor- 
nia) to draw their live animals from neigh- 
boring areas in Zone 1. This is made pos- 
sible by allowing this specified percentage 
of the freight rate from Denver to the dis- 
tribution point. Packers located in the 
Pacific Coast consuming area can transport 
their live animals purchased in the neigh- 
boring surplus states and remain on a com- 
petitive basis. At the same time, in view 
of the fact that live animals slaughtered in 
the West are transported over relatively 
limited distances only, their in-transit 
shrinkage is not as great as that experienced 
by packers located in the East who ship 
their live animals over greater distances 
from the producing and feeding States to 
their slaughtering plants. — 


“It is possible that the zone differential 
allowed for the Pacific Coast area may 
prove to be too high. If there is any evi- 
dence of an undue diversion of lamb 
slaughter to the Pacific Coast the differ- 
ential will be reduced. 

“For sales of carcasses or wholesale cuts 
in the East a zone differential consisting of 
115 percent of the freight rate has been 
allowed. The 15 percent added to the car- 
load freight rate is designed to allow for the 
in-transit handling and feeding of live ani- 
mals shipped to the slaughtering area and 
for the cost of icing on shipments of dressed 
carcasses. Losses due to shrinkage to the 
extent that they are not provided for by 
the zone differential are compensated for 
by the local slaughter addition which ap- 
plies to the large consuming areas of the 
Northeastern and mid-Atlantic States. Fi- 
nally, special recognition has been given to 
the South Florida resort area by permitting 
a flat addition to the prices specified for 
fabricated cuts.” 

The assertion is made in the Statement 
of Considerations that “in formulating this 
regulation the Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has consulted extensively with industry 
representatives and has given full considera- 
tion to their recommendations.” As in pre- 
vious orders affecting the sheep industry, 
the producers were not consulted; so far 
as we know there has been no lamb indus- 
try advisory committee set up by the OPS. 
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Revised Wool Ceiling 
Status 


HE decision on revision of wool price 
ceilings is expected shortly. Opinion 
is divided on what that decision will be. 
On November 17th the Commercial Bul- 
letin said “intimations were that any roll- 
back now is increasingly doubtful.” The 
day before the Daily News Record reported 
a private conversation with an OPS official 
revealed there was considerable sentiment 
among some top OPS officials for new low- 
er wool price ceilings. 

Several weeks ago a newspaper report 
asserted that Senator J. C. O'Mahoney, 
Wyoming, had been given assurance, simi- 
lar to that given for cotton last spring, that 
no change would be made in the wool ceil- 
ings. However, Administrator Michael V. 
DiSalle denied this but said nothing would 
be done to “force raw wool prices down or 
destroy the relationship between wool and 
textile prices,” according to the press. 

Then Senator O’Mahoney on November 
16th asked the OPS to consider the re- 
moval of all ceilings on wool, woolen fabrics 
and woolen garments and to set up a re- 
vised regulation that could be put into 
effect should there be a “new explosion of 
inflation.” The Senator also told Mr. DiSalle 
that the most effective way to hold prices 
down was through increased production 
which would be discouraged by new ceil- 
ing price regulations. This, of course, has 
been the position taken by wool growers. 

The de-control of wool apparently is not 





1952 CONVENTION 
IN CHICAGO 


The 88th annual meeting of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 
7-10, 1952. This will give Associa- 
tion members an opportunity to at- 
tend the International Livestock Ex- 
position which will run from Novem- 
ber 29th through December 6th. 

It has been many years since the 
National Association met in Chicago. 
According to our records there was 
an informal conference of wool grow- 
ers in Chicago on December 4, 1901 
with more than 100 members present. 
On October 5, 1893, during the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, there 
was a formal convention with 100 
or more delegates present in Chicago. 

Commence to plan now to be there 
in 1952. 
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in the current program of the OPS, accord- 
ing to a statement attributed to Assistant 
Price Stabilizer Edward F. Phelps, Jr. 
Some signs have been noted, however, of 
hesitancy on the part of the OPS to lower 
the ceilings. This is not surprising, for men 
who have been buying and selling wool for 








several decades say the wool market has 
never been so sensitive as it is today. Such 
a situation should be handled carefully. 

At this moment it is a matter of keeping 
your fingers crossed, touching wood, or 
whatever is your favorite method of ward. 
ing off trouble. 





Stockmen Win Capital Gains Fight 


By STEPHEN H. HART and W. D. EMBREE, JR. 


N October 20th the Revenue Act of 1951 
was enacted by the Congress and there- 
by made into law the long-standing proposal 
of the National Livestock Tax Committee 
that Section 117(j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code be amended to provide specifically 


that stockmen are entitled to capital gains - 


on the sale of livestock held by them for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes. Under 
this new law, breeding, draft, and dairy 
livestock qualify as property used in a tax- 
payer's trade or business and, therefore, 
only one-half of the profit received from the 
sale of such livestock is taxable income for 
individuals. For corporations, the entire 
profit is taxable in accordance with estab- 
lished corporate tax law. As to both indi- 
viduals and corporations the tax may not 
exceed 26 percent of the profit. 

Prior to the enactment of this new law, 
and because of the persistent opposition by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, stockmen 
were in many instances denied capital 
gains on the sale of breeding, draft, or 
dairy livestock and gain received by them 
on the sale of such livestock was being 
taxed in full as ordinary income. Rulings 
were issued by the Bureau which contained 
unsatisfactory limitations. These limitations 
were held invalid by numerous court de- 
cisions starting with the now famous AI- 
bright case. Despite these court decisions, 
the Bureau persisted in applying the rul- 
ing and the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee took the fight to Congress where it 
finally prevailed. The enactment of the 
117(j) amendment specifically covering 
livestock is the successful culmination cf 
some seven years of effort by the Tax Com- 
mittee. As an indication of the tax saving 
which this will mean to the livestock in- 
dustry, we have the statements of the 
House Ways and Means and the Senate 
Finance Committees that the new livestock 
amendment will result in a loss of revenue 
to the Government of approximately fifteen 
million dollars per year. It should be 
pointed out, however, that under the court 
decisions which have been written into the 
law by the new amendment, this fifteen 
million in revenue which the Bureau has 
previously been collecting has been an il- 


legal collection of taxes to which the 
Bureau was not entitled. 

The new law, Section 324 of the 195] 
Revenue Act, reads as follows: 


“Sales of Livestock. Section 117(j) (1) 
is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: ‘Such term also includes live- 
stock regardless of age, held by the 
taxpayer for draft, breeding, or dairy 
purposes, and held by him for twelve 
months or more from the date of ac- 
quisition. Such term does not include 
poultry.” The first sentence added to 
Section 117(j) (1) by the amendment 
made by this section shall be appli- 
cable with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1941, ex- 
cept that the extension of the holding 
period from six to twelve months shall 
be applicable only with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 
31, 1950. The second sentence added 
to Section 117(j)(1) by the amend- 
ment made by this section shall be 
applicable only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1950.” 


Under this new law a stockman is en- 
titled to capital gains on the sale of an 
animal, provided the stockman can show 
two facts: (1) that he held the animal 
for at least twelve months; and (2) that 
he was holding the animal for use. in his 
own breeding herd. The first fact is easy 
to show, but the second frequently is dif- 
ficult, particularly in the case of young ani- 
mals. The case is clear as to all animals 
which have produced several offspring. 
However, it is not necessary that the ani- 
mals have produced offspring if, in fact, 
they were being held by the stockman as 
replacements for old or unsatisfactory ani- 
mals culled from his breeding herd. Thus, 
if it is the practice of a stockman to hold, 
say, 50 percent of the female yearling off- 
spring for replacement and sell the balance, 
then, if because of drought or other rea- 
sons he sells such fifty percent, he is en- 
titled to capital gains on such sale. 

Since the test is whether the animal sold 
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was being retained for use by the stock- 
man for breeding purposes, present or fu- 
ture, the mere fact that an animal has been 
held for more than twelve months and has 
been bred is not sufficient. For instance, 
taking the example of the stockman who 
sells more or less regularly each year at 
least 50 percent of the female yearling off- 
spring, if this stockman were to breed the 
50 percent which he normally sold and 
then sell them and then claim capital gains, 
his chances of prevailing would be slight. 
The burden of proof is on the stockman 
to show that he was holding the animals 
for breeding purposes and not primarily 
for sale to others and in the case cited 
above, the sales records for prior years 
would show that the animals sold, even 
though bred, were animals which the stock- 
man normally held primarily for sale to 
others. Of course, if the stockman could 
show that he actually intended to hold 
such animals because he had decided to in- 
crease the size of his breeding herd, then 
the situation would be different. 


Since it is not always an easy matter 
to show that young animals sold were actu- 
ally being held for breeding purposes and 
since the question is so important from a 
tax point of view, it will be well worth 
while for stockmen to do everything they 
can to have written records which will 
support their claims for capital gains. It is, 
therefore, suggested that stockmen main- 
tain a dual inventory, one entitled “Held 
for Breeding,” and the other entitled “Held 
for Sale.” Then, at the time when the stock- 
man makes his selection as to which calves 
he will retain for his own breeding herd 
and which calves he will sell, he should set 
them up on his books in this dual fashion. 
Later on, should he sell some of the ani- 
mals listed in the breeding herd category, 
he will have written proof to help estab- 
lish his claim that the animals were part 
of his breeding herd. 


It will be noted that under the new law 
the holding period is extended from six 
to twelve months; therefore, as to sales 
made during the year 1951 and future 
years, the animals involved must have been 
held for twelve months or more. As to 
sales made in 1950 and prior years, six 
months is the holding period. The new 
amendment is retroactive to January 1, 
1942. Generally speaking claims for re- 
fund may be made only for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950, since the statute of limi- 
tations has run on most taxpayers as to 
years prior to 1948. 

The National Livestock Tax Committee 
wishes to thank its sponsor associations and 
their members for the great assistance ren- 
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dered to the Committee in achieving this 
victory for the livestock industry. Fifteen 
million dollars per year is a sizable tax 
saving and should be of great help in these 
days of increasingly stiffer taxes. 


~~ 


Growers Protest 
Discontinuance of 
Wool Weighing Service 


¢ Salt Lake City, November 13th and 
14th, a hearing was held with regard to 
the petition of the railroads to discontinue 
the service, provided for many years, of 
counting, marking and weighing wool as 
it is loaded into rail cars. The case, I&S 
Docket 5953, was assigned for hearing 
after the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and other interested livestock and 
wool organizations protested the cancella- 
tion. 

Protestants’ witnesses testified that the 
only service performed by the representa- 
tives of the railroads was the actual weigh- 
ing of the wool and cross-examination of 
railroad witnesses revealed that performing 
the weighing results in securing the count. 
Protestant witnesses. definitely testified that 
the marking was performed by the pro- 
ducer or purchaser or his employee. Testi- 
mony of the railroad representatives was 
based on the cost of performing the serv- 
ice as the reason for desiring its cancella- 
tion. 

Eleven witnesses testified in protest of 
the cancellation of this service. They were 
James A. Hooper, Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Newton Bowman, Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association; Brett Gray, 
Colorado Wool Growers Association; Em- 
mett Elizondo, Fruita, Colorado; Thomas 
A. Ross, Central Wool Marketing Coopera- 
tion (Montana); Hugh W. Mellen, Mon- 
tana Board of Railroad Commissioners; 
David Little, Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Thomas A. Dench, Oregon Public 
Utilities Commission; John R. Coulam, 
Utah Public Utilities Commission; Charles 
E. Blaine and Edwin E. Marsh, National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Elmo F. Clark testified in behalf of 
the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture in pro- 
test to the cancellation. Mr. R. D. Chase 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association call- 
ed as witnesses G. A. Hanson of R. H. 
Lindsay Company; and Henry A. Willie, 
Hallowell Jones and Donald, supporting 
the testimony of the producers and market- 
ing witnesses. 

Ten witnesses representing the railroads 
appeared from the following lines: Union 
Pacific; Western Pacific; Southern Pacific; 
Colorado and Southern; Chicago, Milwau- 











THE BASQUE SHEEP 
HERDER 


THE 
SHEPHERD PSALM 


This beautiful interpretation of 
the 23rd Psalm is available as a 
Christmas booklet. 


and 


Its great appeal is evidenced by 
the hundreds of requests for 
copies that come from all over 


the country. 


May we suggest its use in greet- 
ing your friends, particularly 
those outside the industry, at 
the Christmas Season. 


PRICES: 
| DN... cc ae $2.50 
5 TOM ...tee 4.75 
Gee ee 6.75 
77M 2... tee 8.50 
S tee ..... a 10.00 





For your convenience: Clip and 
send with your remittance to 
the National Wool Grower, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Please send me.................. dozen 
of the Basque Sheepherder and 
The Shepherd Psalm. 





ADDRESS 














kee, St. Paul & Pacific; C. & N. W.; C. B. 
& Q.; A. T. & S. F.; Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western did not participate in this hearing. 

Briefs of both protestants and respond- 
ents are due January 15, 1952 and the 
decision will be reported sometime there- 
after. 
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The Value of Your Association 


An Address by WILLARD SIMMS, Editor, The Record Stockman, 


have a story to tell you here today— 

a story that you might not like, a story 
that is designed to help you and awaken 
you, not to be misinterpreted I hope,—be- 
cause I consider you all as my friends. 

This story starts in the back shop of the 
Record Stockman. It’s a story told above 
the noise of the roaring presses. It’s a story 
midst pure odor of printer’s ink permeat- 
ing the air. It’s the story of eyes and 
hands, brains and artful fingers, which 


mold the Record Stockman and thousands 


of other Record Stockman print jobs into 
final form. 

It’s the story of one of these men, a 
printer, an average printer, and we'll take 
him as an example. It’s the tale of that 
man and his pay check. Out of that check 
he pays one percent to his local union, 
his local organization. Out of that check 
he pays 2% percent to his national union, 
his national organization. And on top of 
that he pays $1 a month assessment to 
the printers’ home at Colorado Springs. 

So, that man, if he’s earning $100 a 
week, to use round figures, pays to his 
organization—for organization work—around 
$3.50 a week, not including that $1 for the 
printers home. Or he pays around $15 
a month. He pays on all that he earns, 
overtime and all. I know of one of these 
men who drew $600 one month recently, 
‘including considerable overtime pay — and 
his check to the union, to his organization, 
was $26 for that month. 

I'm not telling this story to be critical of 
that union or to be critical of its means of 
existence. The International Typographical 
Union is a good trade union—an outstand- 
ing, long-established union in providing 
benefits and returns for its members. 

This story is merely to show you how a 
trade worker, an artist in his own line, sup- 
ports his organization—and benefits from it. 
There’s ink on this man’s hands, this man 
I'm telling you about—and there’s a smudge 
on his face. He accomplishes a job ef- 
fectively only after years of training and 
applying himself. By and large he takes 
pride in his work. 

He doesn’t start work one minute before 
8 a.m., but exactly at 8. He puts in 40 
hours, five days a week. So he quits 
promptly at 4:30 each day. He draws 
time and a half and double time for extra 
hours. He gets a higher scale of pay for 
night work. 
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at the Colorado Convention 


He averages paying into his union, into 
his organization, for organization work—at 
least $175 a year. 

Now let’s turn our eyes to another hard- 
working man, a man with no 40-hour week, 
no 8-hour day, no time and a half or 
double time for overtime. A man more 
creative than the character in our first story 
—a man more creative than the printer who 
builds things with cold metal and paper and 
ink, because this man takes God’s creation, 
a creation of flesh and blood—and converts 
it into an ever-improving edible product 
of food, and an added product of utility, a 
product of fiber. 

His is one of the oldest arts or trades 
in the world. He’s mentioned in the Bible. 
He has overcome drought and depression, 
blizzard and disease. He’s a rugged indi- 
vidualist—and this country can be glad 
that he is and has been. He is an important 
minority in these great United States. 

But what about this man, this wool 
grower and his organization? Today in 
Colorado, the average member of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association pays into 
his State and national organizations around 
$26 to $27 a year—about half of that total 
going into his State association. 

And what is this wool grower’s income, 
the average member of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association in a year? About 
$21,000—$21,000, out of which he pays 
$26 a year to organization work, State and 
national. 

As to numbers, how many wool growers 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 
January 7-9, 1952: American National Cattlemen’s 

Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

January 21, 1952: Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 22-23, 1952: Utah Wool Growers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

June 23-24, 1952: Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association and Council of Direc- 
tors, American Wool Council, Rapid-City, South 
Dakota. 


December 7-10, 1952: National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Shows 
January 11-19, 1952: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


November 29-December 6, 1952: 
stock Exposition. 


International Live- 


Sales 


August 18-19, 1952: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





in Colorado are members of their State 
wool growers’ association? Your Secretary 
tells me you have 1,533 members. That's 
about one third of the sheep producers in 
the State, representing about 60 percent 
of the sheep production in the State. You 
have a great field for membership remain- 
ing — and two thirds of those who grow 
sheep in this State have an organization 
they should be supporting and building, al- 
though they are not now on your member- 
ship rolls. 

The wool growers’ association is an or- 
ganization — an outstanding organization 
working for the wool growers. It has a 
program — a program for all sheepmen, a 
program for which one third of the sheep 
producers in this State pay $26 a year to 
State and national out of an income of 
$21,000. 

What is that program? 

Your organization is a watchdog on State 
and national legislation—something that is 
especially needed in these days when the 
trend is for all life and business to live by 
law and Government control, a day when 
each and every one seems to be seeking 
something for nothing—get the other fellow 
but don’t get us. 

Your organization is a guardian on tariffs, 
also a vital function in combating the 
growth and development of free trade with 
a generation now approaching voting age 
without knowing anything different. 

Your organization is the source of publi- 
cations which keep the wool grower abreast 
of the times. 

Your organization provides liaison be- 
tween the sheepmen and any group who 
wants to contact you and your industry. 

Your organization spreads better breed- 
ing among sheep of the State, providing a 
place through your annual sale where wool 
growers can buy the better breeding that 
they want and need in their operations. 

Your organization provides an opportuni- 
ty and a sound-off point where each and 
every member can speak his piece, where 
he can present his ideas, where he can 
make himself heard—and from which the 
sheep producing front and position can be 
presented to the American public. 

Your organization works to reduce dis- 
ease among your livestock and promotes 
drives for the reduction of losses by pre- 
datory animals. Your association has co- 
operated and sat in on the ground floor to 
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gain proper, practical sanitary rules and 
regulations, such as those that have kept 
this State free from sheep scabies. 

Your organization works through the na- 
tional organization to keep freight rates 
equitable and just. 

Your organization maintains an office, 
employs a secretary who travels the State, 
contacting you, attending your local meet- 
ings and is at your service. 

These and many other functions are 
maintained by your organization—beamed 
entirely for the sheepman, benefiting every 
sheepman. What a package for an average 
of $26 a year, compared with an average 
of $175 a year paid by a man in our shop 
to his organization! 

Now, I'm not advocating that your or- 
ganizations be set up on the basis of a 
union. I’m not calling for any union move- 
ment among the wool growers. Not at all. 
Preserve your tradition. Preserve that 
rugged individualism. Maintain an open 
shop within your ranks. Keep your organi- 
zation voluntary. 

But maintain an organization. And sup- 
port an organization. Build bigger and 
better. That’s what I am saying. Now if 
never before is the time to go home and 
get every sheepman in your area enrolled 
in your organization. If it isn’t the kind 
you want—do something about it. But keep 
that organization. 


Perhaps times are too good. I remember 


' in 1934 when I first joined the Record 


Stockman, wool growers everywhere were 
calling on their association. Do this, do 
that, they were saying. And they were 
putting up more money, I think, in com- 
parison with today’s income, for their or- 
ganization. And they really turned out for 
conventions. You have one third the num- 
ber of the people here today that attended 
in the 30’s. 


Now is the time, it seems to me, to bring 
every sheepman into your organization. 
Build a reserve fund. Prepare for the fu- 
ture when inflation may be deflated. It 
takes teamwork and it takes work by all 
members. It takes a sales program—and 
that program must be told in dollars and 
cents, perhaps, to get some members. Show 
them in dollars how much they have pro- 
fited by the work of your organization. 

Broaden your program. Set up com- 
mittees and work for the smaller operators 
and bring them into your association. One 
of the frequent criticisms I have heard of 
livestock associations, in 17 years of fol- 
lowing that beat closely, is that they are 
in the hands of a few individuals, they're 
powered by a small group, and there's 
nothing the little man can do about it. 
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You know and I know that this is a 
misconception. Yet it might be a valid 
criticism because a number of persons with 
whom I have talked across the fence are 
not the articulate kind on the convention 
floor or out in the country organizing a 
movement. They confide in me. But they 
don’t go any farther. To bring them into 
your organization you've got to get at them, 
draw them out, get them working on com- 
mittees, work them into having a part in 
your organization—and they'll change their 
conception of it and become valuable mem- 





Lamb Dish di 


bers. 

If you have a local organization, keep 
it strong and broad. But don’t forget your 
State, because it can do on the State level - 
what you cannot do. Then, don’t forget 
your National Association, because you 
need it nationally and you need it as 
powerful in membership and in finances as 
possible. 

Above all, keep your organization volun-_ 
tary, because in its unity—not by law, but 
by common interest and devotion, lies your 
strength. 


the Month 





Lamb Shoulder May Be Square Cut, Boned and Stuffed 
or Boned and Rolled. 





Rolled Lamb Shoulder 


Spiced Cranberry Juice 
Rolled Lamb Shoulder 
Oven Browned Potatoes 
Winter Fruit Salad 


Broccoli 


Butterhorns Butter or Margarine 
Plum Pudding 
with 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Milk 
ROLLED LAMB SHOULDER 


5 to 6 pound rolled lamb shoulder 
Salt and Pepper 


Season rolled lamb shoulder with salt 
and pepper. Place on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Insert a meat thermometer 
so that the bulb reaches the center of the 
thickest part. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
about 3 to 3% hours or until done. The 
meat thermometer will register 175° F. 
for medium-done; 180° F. for well-done 
lamb. Allow 35 to 40 minutes per pound 
for roasting. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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“Wool tin California Colors” Fashion Show 


HE California fashion industry’s famous 

flair with color, “signature” styling and 
imaginative use of fine wool fabric was 
brilliantly spotlighted October 30, 1951, 
at The Wool Bureau’s “Wool in California 
Colors” fashion show and retailer's pro- 
gram in the Embassy Room of the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. The all-wool 
show presented fashions from eighty of the 
Golden State’s most imaginative and 
skillful designers, and featured a sparkling 
array of spring’s new woolen and worsted 
colors created especiaily for the California 
fashion industry by twelve of the nation’s 
leading mills. 


Chief speaker on the program following 
the fashion show was Beardsley Ruml, who 
paid high tribute to the creative skills and 
industrial know-how of the West Coast 
fashion market. Mr. Ruml, a_ nationally 
known economist, is author of the Federal 
“pay-as-you-go” income tax law and a di- 
rector of R. H. Macy Company. The 
fashion luncheon program was attended by 
more than 500 guests including national 
and international leaders of the wool in- 
dustry, outstanding retailers, merchandis- 


ing executives, fashion creators, and mem- 


bers of the nation’s fashion press. 





California's most beautiful models wore the approximately 80 new spring fashions by 
California's top designers in the “Wool in California Colors” show in Los Angeles, on 
October 30, 1951. Above the lavishly designed navy blue wool coat is trimmed in silk 
taffeta. The costume features Forstmann’s “Night Sky Navy.” one of the “colors” created 


especially for the California designers. 
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Program is Key Event of 
Nation-wide Promotion 


Dramatizing what its sponsors believe 
to be the greatest nation-wide salute that 
the fabric industry has ever made to a sin- 
gle fashion center, the event was the major 
highlight of The Wool Bureau’s spring 1952 
promotional program to emphasize the sig- 
nal importance of the California fashion 
market and to focus national attention on 
the skill of its wool-conscious designers. 

As “California’s best” in creative styling 
and tailoring art came forth in its exclusive 
color parade, department stores and spe- 
cialty shops across the nation were already 
making plans to dazzle customers from 
Maine to Texas with these typically Cali- 
fornian styles resplendent in their “Wool 
in California Colors.” Special television 
and radio presentations were on their way 
to the public. Additional fashion-focus 
programs in every State of the union and 
in places as far away as Australia had been 
set in motion to bring women everywhere 
a new appreciation of the California ap- 
proach to fashion,and the beauty of its 
favored wool fabrics. 


Carousels Present Six Centuries of 
Wool Fashions 


A unique exhibit at the fashion show was 
a series of seven carousels spotlighting the 
color and fashion story in wool fabric since 
1351. The carousels, approximately 3%’ x 
3%’, are motorized and each depicts a cen- 
tury of fashion in wool fabrics. Eight-inch 
male and female figures dressed with meti- 
culous attention to detail and historical 
authenticity, are mounted on golden rams, 
in the manner of children on musical horses 
on a merry-go-round. In color, style, and 
fabric weave, the miniature clothing shown 
is typical of that worn in the era repre- 
sented. Figures on the seventh carousel 
are dressed in “Wool in California Colors,” 
interpreted in the fashion-important sil- 
houettes for spring 1952. 

The originals of the carousels were 
made by the staff and students of Leicester 
College in England and were displayed in 
Britain at the recent Festival of Britain 
there. The carousels were brought to this 
country by The Wool Bureau especially 
for the “Wool in California Colors” show 
and were displayed in large glass show- 
cases with indirect lighting. Edith Head, 
Chief Fashion Designer for Paramount 
Films, was commentator for the show. 
Music was furnished by the Ivan Scott 
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Orchestra. Special effects and staging were 
by Mary Kay Kerwin. 


Cooperating Organizations 


Cooperating with The Wool Bureau and 
the twelve woolen mills in the Salute-to- 
California fashion event were the follow- 
ing organizations: California Fashion Crea- 
tors, Los Angeles Coat and Suit Manu- 
facturers Association, Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association of San Francisco, 
and San Francisco Coat and Suit Associa- 
tion. 


“Wool in California Colors” 
Accessories 


A breathtaking array of “Wool in Cali- 
fornia Colors” hats, shoes, bags, and belts 
were also featured in the show. All design- 
ed by leading California firms in materials 
made by national manufacturers in dyed- 
to-match, or color-coordinated shades, the 
accessories were a dramatic highlight of 
the event. Guests at the event received a 
complimentary lipstick introducing Dorothy 
Gray’s new cosmetic color “Flamboyant,” 
so named in salute to the “Wool in Cali- 
fornia Colors.” Each guest also received 
spring’s newest cigarette lighter, the “Cali- 
fornia Resorter,” by American Safety Razor 
Company. The lighter was in simulated 
gold. and included two wool fabric “slip- 
on sheaths” in the “Wool in California 
Colors,” selected for daytime and evening 
accessory wear. 


Speakers’ Table Guests 


Seated at the speakers’ table during the 
show and program were Mrs. Elsie Mur- 
phy, President, S. Stroock Co., Inc.; Miss 
Genevieve Huss, Vice President, Forst- 
mann, Inc.; Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Wyner of 
I. A. Wyner & Co., Inc.; Edward R. Valen- 
tine, President of J. W. Robinson Co., Los 
Angeles, California; Miss Jeanne Pierre, 
Fashion Director of A. D. Juilliard & Co., 
Inc.; and the following directors of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc.: the Messrs. Reginald 
G. Lund, Chairman of the International 
Wool Secretariat and New Zealand Member 
of the Secretariat; Ewen Waterman, Aus- 
tralian Member of the Secretariat; Leslie 
Hartley, South African Member of the 
Secretariat; Harry J. Devereaux, President 
of the American Wool Council; J. Byron 
Wilson, Vice President of the American 
Wool Council; S. L. Stumberg, Honorary 
Vice President, Texas S. & G. Raisers Assn.; 
and Harold Wright, General Manager, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Also 
seated at the table were Mr. George Kimp- 
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A unique exhibit at The Wool Bureau’s “Wool in California Colors” fashion show was a 


series of seven carousels spotlighting the color and fashion story in wool fabric since 1351. 


ton, Managing Director of The Wool 
Mrs. 
Frances Ralston, West Coast representative 
of The Wool Bureau; and Mr. F. Eugene 
Ackerman, President of The Wool Bureau. 


Bureau’s offices, Toronto, Canada; 


Leading Woolen Mills Create 
“Wool in California Colors” 


The nation’s leading woolen mills created 
from six to eight colors each in the special 
and_ confined 
their use to the fashion industry of Cali- 
fornia until January 1, 1952. The mills who 
are saluting California with special colors 
are as follows: Botany Mills, Inc., C. M. 
De Land, Fortsmann, Inc., William Heller, 
Inc., Hockanum Mills, Inc., A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co., Inc., Miron Mills, Inc., Pacific 
Mills, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Pola Stout, 
Inc., S. Stroock & Co., Inc., and I. A. Wy- 
ner & Co., Inc. 


California-inspired colors, 


The California Color Card 


One of the standout celor families used 
with superlative taste and imagination by 
California designers for spring 1952 is the 
pink-to-mauve color group in the Cali- 
fornia inspired shades, such as “Pink Sand,” 


“Lemon Blossom Pink,” “Patio Rose,” 
“Calirose,” “Rose Bowl,” “Montecito Pink,” 
and “Del Mar.” Then there was a whole 
series of wonderfully smart looking fashions 
in shades of yellow, red, cinnamon and 
orange with such intriguing names as 
“Balboa Gold,” “Mimosa Yellow,” “El- 
Dorado Yellow,” “Sonoma Gray,” “Orange 
Blossom,” “Prospector Gold,” “Desert Pop- 
py,” “Carmel,” “California Gold,” “Adobe 
Brown,” “Coronado Sand,” “Lupin Blue,” 
“Lassen Brown,” “Laguna Dawn,” “Cali- 
sun,” and “Yellow Flax.” Gray and off- 
white are also among the exciting new 
shades: “White Wine,” “Oyster White,” 
“Rimrock Gray,” “Charcoal,” and “Gray 
Clay.” Wonderfully colorful and _ strictly 
California-inspired too are the reds, blues 
and greens in the new “Wool In California 
Colors” fashions. Their names, too, are in- 
teresting: “Madera Red,” “Monterey Blue,” 
” “Grape 

Leaf Green” and ‘Flamboyante Red.” 
Fashions in “Wool in California Colors” 
as seen in the October 30th showing at Los 
Angeles were selected by a panel of news- 


“Parrot Green,” “Monterey Jade, 


paper and magazine fashion editors and 
were gathered from the entire fashion in- 
dustry of California. 
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Dan McIntyre of Hotchkiss, 1952 president of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, and 
Mrs. Ival Young of Fruita, Women’s Auxiliary 1952 president, at the Colorado Convention. 


Colorado Growers in 24th 
Annual Meeting 


CTOBER 22nd and 23rd saw the 24th 
annual convention of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association in Denver, Colorado. 
Attendance for some reason was not up to 
par, but nevertheless, the convention was 
excellent and worth while in every respect. 
A very enlightening report of the work of 
the Colorado Association during the past 
year was given by President Angus Mc- 
Intosh of Las Animas, and W. H. Steiwer, 
National Association President, covered the 
activities of the National Association dur- 
ing 1951. Of particular interest was his re- 
port on the meeting of the OPS Wool 
Advisory Committee (of which he is a 
member) with officials of that agency in 
Washington, D. C., on October 18, to dis- 
cuss the reducing of wool ceilings. Mr. 
Steiwer said that the committee, consisting 
of 12: sheep growers, had been unanimous 
in its contention that reducing the ceilings 
on wool at this time was neither necessary 
nor advisable. 

Secretary Brett Gray, in presenting his 
report and the financial statement, pointed 
out that if the Colorado Association’s an- 
ticipated income were collected, they would 
have only enough to pay their estimated 
expenses for the ensuing year. There was 
considerable discussion on this point with 
the result that the dues for the Colorado 
Association, the National and the American 
Wool Council were increased from the 
present 4 mills per pound to 6 mills per 
pound on the growers’ wool clip. Before 
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the final vote on this plan, some had as- 
serted that such an increase would not be 
worth while because it would discourage 
any new members from joining the associa- 
tion and would probably result in the loss 
of many of the present members, but the 
majority felt that the value of the services 
received by the growers from these associa- 
tions would be well worth the increased 
levy. 

The vital work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in meat research and pro- 
motion of lamb was reviewed by Miss Jane 
Hackney of the Board’s Information De- 
partment. 


“The Value of Your Association” was the 
title of a very excellent talk by Willard 
Simms, editor of the Record Stockman. He 
spoke of the value of having organizations 
such as the Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and how necessary it was to finance 
them adequately so that the interests of 
their members could be protected. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, spoke on the 
legislative program of the National Associa- 
tion. He warned that despite the statement 
of the OPS that there would be no reduc- 
tion in the present wool ceilings at this 
time, he still feltethey were determined to 
rollback wool ceilings. He said he did not 
have enough confidence in that agency to 
believe that no effort would be made to 


lower: ceilings. “The longhaired economists 





in OPS are the real bosses there,” he de- 
clared. 

The work of the Wool Bureau and the 
American Wool Council in the field of wool 
promotion was the topic of a discussion by 
H. J. Devereaux, president of the American 
Wool Council. He particularly referred to 
the work done by the Bureau on the syn- 
thetic problem. 


Other speakers at the convention were 
Fred Bennion, Executive Director, Colo- 
rado Public Expenditures Council, who 
spoke on “State and Local Finances that 
Affect Wool Growers” and Mr. Spelman B. 
Collins, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, who discussed “California’s Sheep 
Production.” 


Dan McIntyre of Hotchkiss was elected 
president, succeeding Mr. McIntosh. In 
addition the following will “hold the reins” 
of the association for the coming year: 
Louis Visintainer, Craig, first vice president; 
Montie Blevins, Walden, second vice presi- 
dent; and Brett Gray, secretary-treasurer. 


In conjunction with the Colorado con- 
vention, the women’s auxiliary also held its 
12th annual convention. In a joint meeting 
with the men’s group, Mrs. Ival Young, 
auxiliary president, brought out the fact 
that this was the end of a 5-year period 
of conducting the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest and wanted to know how 
the growers felt about continuing the pro- 
gram for an additional 5 years. The pro- 
gram received a hearty endorsement “as one 
of the best educational projects carried on 
by theWool Bureau” and the consensus was 
that it should be continued for another 5- 
year period. 

The young ladies to represent Colorado 
at the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” na- 
tional style review in Portland at the Na- 
tional Convention will be selected on No- 
vember 26th in Denver. 


The following were elected as officers 
of the Auxiliary: Mrs. Ival Young, Fruita, 
president; Mrs. Bessie Green, Fort Col- 
lins, first vice president; Mrs. Louis Vis- 
intainer, Craig, second vice president; Mrs. 
George Mosier, Greeley, historian; and 
Mrs. John Mallon, Walden, parliamentar- 
ian. 

The action taken by the Colorado Asso- 
ciation is summarized below: 


WOOL CHECKING SERVICE 


Opposed the cancellation of the practice 
of marking, counting and weighing of wool 
in carload lots by the Western Trunk Line 
Railways and authorized that a representa- 
tive of the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion be sent to testify before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Docket No. 5953 
at the hearing in Salt Lake City, Utah on 
November 13, 1951. 
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FAMILY FARM POLICY REVIEW 


Condemned the “Family Farm Policy Re- 
view,” a 12l-page mimeographed bulletin 
published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture under date of July 11, 1951, stating 
that it appeared to be only another poorly 
disguised attempt to get the blessing of agri- 
cultural people for a _ slightly modified 
“Brannan Plan” of which any presently pub- 
licized form is unacceptable to the Colora- 
do Wool Growers Association. ; 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Opposed Government controls and exces- 
sive Government spending to try to impose 
controls which were unworkable and un- 
necessary, stating that the only major ac- 
complishments of a controlled economy are 
black markets, maldistribution, and tremen- 
dous waste. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Expressed reverence to the memory of all 
those who have passed away since the 
last Colorado Wool Growers Association con- 
vention. 

Expressed appreciation to the manage- 
ment of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel for the many 
courtesies extended during this and previous 
conventions. 

Commended the help of Mr. Doug Clifford 
without which the operation of the associa- 
tion would have been difficult during the 
past year and a half. 

Thanked Angus McIntosh and Bill Clough. 

Expressed appreciation to the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Commission for its co- 
operation in furnishing funds for the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service which funds made 
a considerably larger program possible. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Asked the Colorado Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation and the Colorado Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation for assistance in drafting legislation 
which will require adequate bills of lading 
for each consignment, giving name and ad- 
dress of consignor and consignee, point of 
origin and destination, time and date of 
loading and delivery, to accompany all truck 
movements of all livestock in Colorado. 

Asked the management of all Colorado 
railroads to do all in their power to improve 
the rail service offered the sheepmen of 
Colorado, and to that end urged and re- 
quested that a larger allocation of steel and 
other necessary materials be made avail- 
able for the construction and. rebuilding of 
stock cars. 


ASSOCIATION DUES 


Requested that all wool handlers incor- 
porate in their wool purchasing contracts 
or wool marketing agreements, a clause pro- 
viding an assessment of 6 mills per pound 
on net pounds delivered, to be deducted from 
said contract or agreement and paid to the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association by the 
purchaser or handler of said wool. 


HALOGETON 


Urged that the Second Session of the 38th 
General Assembly appropriate the sum of 
$10,000 to the Colorado Department of Agri- 
culture to prevent the establishment of halo- 
geton in Colorado, such fund to be held in 
trust by the Governor of Colorado and the 
Agricultural Commission, to be used when 
and if halogeton is found in that State. 


DOGS 


Asked that a bill be drawn and presented 
to the Legislature of Colorado to license all 
dogs in Colorado at the rate of $1.00 per 
year for each dog, with the fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Colorado Department of 
Agriculture; and to provide for a study of 
existing dog laws in other States to find out 
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the most feasible way of collecting said tax 
and dispersing the funds. 


LIVESTOCK PROTECTION 


Urged that the licensing of sales rings be 
approved by both the Colorado State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State Brand 
Inspection Board instead of by the latter 
agency alone. 

Urged that the members of the Second 
Session of the 38th General Assembly appro- 
priate sufficient funds to enable the: Office 
of the State Veterinarian to fulfill the in- 
creased demands placed upon that division 
in protecting livestock producers. 

Resolved that the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association sponsor a bill to be introduced 


Montie Blevins of Walden, second vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Association. 


at the second session of the 38th General As- 
sembly that will amend the present “Inspec- 
tion Fund” law of Colorado to enable the 
Colorado State Department of Agriculture to 
use the monies collected for this fund, which 
now can only be used for the payment of 
sheep inspectors, for the overall administra- 
tion of livestock disease control and that said 
“Inspection Fund” be known as the “Live- 
stock Disease Control Fund.” 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


Strongly urged that the General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado raise the present 
predator cash fund levy of 6 mills on sheep 
and goats to 12 mills. 

Since a recent survey of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service revealed that 57 percent 
of the Government trappers’ time was spent 
on sheep ranges or ranches in Colorado 
while 43 percent was spent on cattle ranches, 
general farms, poultry farms and game areas 
and that the predator cash fund is derived 
solely from the levy on sheep and goats, 
resolved that the General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado appropriate $9,475 from the 
general fund to provide for .the support. of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
first six months of 1952 and that it further 
appropriate $18,745 from the general fund to 
provide for the fiscal year 1952-53 and that it 
further appropriate $32,530 from the predator 
cash fund for the fiscal year 1952-53, thereby 
more evenly distributing the cost of this serv- 
ice, since the association had gone on record 


in support of a bill to raise the mill levy on 
sheep and goats from 6 mills to 12 mills and 
since the members of all local associa- 
tions of the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion voluntarily assess themselves additional 
amounts for the purpose of providing funds 
for the support of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, showing a willingness to more than 
pay a fair share of costs. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Recognizing that the Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, together with the Experiment Station 
and Extension Service, are of vital impor- 
tance to the advancement of Colorado agri- 
culture, urged that the Second Session of the 
38th General Assembly appropriate sufficient 
funds to fulfill the budget of the. Colorado 
A & M College. 





First Vice President Louis Visintainer with 
Mrs. Visintainer at the Colorado gathering. 





William (Bill) Jensen of Meeker, left, and Ted 
Parsons of La Jara, pause for the photograph- 
er at the Colorado convention. 

—A NWGA Photo 


Peak Columbia Ewe Sale 
At Ogden 


OR 57 head of Columbia bred ewes, 
at a special sale during the Ogden 

(Utah) Livestock Show, November 12, 
1951, an average of $433.10 per head was 
paid; total $24,695, according to E. J. 
Fjelsted, manager of the show. 

For a lamb consigned by Pete Thomas 
of Malad, Idaho, $700 was paid by M.:E. 
Tolliver of Idaho Falls, Idaho. The news- 
paper reported this lamb as a ewe but in 
the official auction sale list it was shown 
as a ram lamb. 

A yearling ewe from the Utah State Ag- 
ricultural College made high point in that 
division, selling at $510. 
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At the Colorado Dinner: Mrs. W. C. Crew is seated between President 
Angus McIntosh and Louis Visintainer, with Mrs. McIntosh, left center. 


—NWGA Photo 


At the California Executive Committee Luncheon. President Joseph 
Russ, Jr., standing at right; Secretary W. P. Wing, seated. 
—NWGA Photo 


California’s 91st Convention 


AN Francisco was again the scene of a 
California Wool Growers Association 
convention on October 3lst and November 
lst—this time the 91st Annual and one of 
the most successful ever held. 

President Joseph Russ presented a very 
comprehensive review of the work of the 
association during the year. Among other 
things, he stressed the importance of grass 
to the livestock producer and pointed out 
that the lack of cooperation by OPS of- 
ficials was hurting the livestock producer. 

National President W. H. Steiwer cover- 
ed the aims and accomplishments of the 
National Association during the year. 

The feature of the convention was the 
panel discussion on “Wool Promotion — 
What It Means To Producer, Marketer, 
Manufacturer and Consumer.” - Moderator 
Stuart R. Ward, Executive Secretary, Com- 
monwealth Club of California, San Francis- 
co, very ably handled the panel and the 
general feeling was that the discussion was 
both timely and worth while. 

Members of the panel included men 
prominent in both foreign and domestic 
wool circles: Reginald G. Lund, Managing 
Director, International Wool Secretariat, 
London; F. E. Ackerman, President, The 
Wool Bureau, Inc.; Ewen A. Waterman 
(Australia), and L. Francis Hartley (South 
Africa), Directors of The Wool Bureau, 
Inc.; H. J. Devereaux, President, Ameri- 
can Council; J. Byron Wilson, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Wool Council; W._ H. 
Steiwer, President, National Wool Growers 
Association; Dr. J. F. Wilson, Wool Spe- 
cialist, University of California; Dr. H. P. 
Lundgren, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. D. A.; Joseph Russ, Jr., 
President, California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; Howard Vaughn and G. N. .Win- 
der, Honorary Presidents of the National 
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Wool Growers Association; Col. E. N. 
Wentworth, Armour & Company; and J. 
M. Jones, Secretary, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

California growers selected Mr. Ray- 
mond Anchordoguy of Red Bluff as presi- 
dent for the coming year to succeed Mr. 
Russ. Elected vice president was John 
Irola of Fresno. He will succeed Bryant 
Pearson of Williams. Mr. Anchordoguy has 
spent his entire life in sheep raising in the 
high mountain country of northern Cali- 
fornia and is past president of the North- 
ern California Wool Growers Association 
and vice chairman of the California-Nevada 
Federal Sheep Graziers Association. Mr. 
W. P. Wing continues as secretary. 


Other speakers included Miss Margo 
Sveillis of Latvia, whose address was en- 
titled “Behind the Iron Curtain;” Dr. Ben- 
jamin Schwartz, Chief, Zoological Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; and Paul Bis- 
singer, Past President, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, who gave the Ad- 
dress of Welcome, and Wesley Wooden, 
Past President, American Corriedale Sheep 
Association, who responded. 

A new note was added this. year—this 
being the first time since 1947 that Califor- 
nia has participated in the “Make It Your- 
self — With Wool” home sewing contest. 
Miss Patsy Kendall, Berkeley, winner in 
the Senior Division, and Miss Marilyn Wil- 
lard, Red Bluff, winner in the Junior Di- 
vision, are the lucky pair who will repre- 
sent California at the National Convention 
in Portland in December. Co-chairmen of 
the contest arrangements were Mrs. Edda 
Fourness and Mrs. Frieda Wirth. Mrs. M. 
A. Hartsook was coordinator. 


The two-day activities concluded with a 
dinner dance in the Palace Hotel on Thurs- 
day, November Ist. 


The following is a summary of the for- 
mal action taken by the California Associa- 
tion: 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


Recommended that the U. S. Department 
of the Air Force halt its condemnation of the 
mineral right on Camp Beale ground in 
Yuba and Nevada counties appropriated by 
the government during World War II and 
used as a training camp, on which a hold 
order had been placed by the Air Force after 
said property was certified to the Farm Credit 
Administration for disposal to former owners. 

Commended the School of Forestry of the 
University of California, the State Division 
of Forestry, the U. S. Forest Service, Division 
of Agronomy and the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of California and 
the Production and Marketing: Administration 
of the U.S.D.A. for their efforts in the Brush 
Burning and Reseeding Program in Califor- 
nia; urged the membership of the California 
Wool Growers Association to make use of 
the latest available information in carrying 
out a complete program of Brush Removal, 
Seeding and Controlling Livestock Use. 

Heartily commended the efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, the U. S. 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management 
and other groups based on the antlerless 
deer hunts, and asked that control of big 
game numbers be continued through antler- 
less deer hunts. 

Commended heartily the efforts of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for cooperating with the California- 
Nevada Federal Sheep Graziers Association 
and the Grazing Committee in working out 
grazing problems. 

Approved and commended the work of 
the Joint Livestock Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the American 
National Cattlemen's Association in prepar- 
ing legislation and information for the regu- 
lation of grazing on public lands. 


LAMB MARKETING 


Opposed all O.P.S. ceilings and regula- 
tions, and favored decontrol at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Recommended an immediate demand of 
O.P.S. officials in Washington that specific 
dollars-and-cents ceiling price regulations on 
wholesale and retail lamb prices be the 
same on the West Coast as on the East 
Coast. 
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Commended the meat and lamb promotion responsible for the success of the California mittee of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
work of the National Live Stock and Meat ‘Make It Yourselfi—With Wool” contest. ciation and the Associated Sportsmen of 
Board and urged that their efforts in this re- Further commended the wool buyers’ and California for the purpose of discussing the 
gard be continued. handlers’ promise to cooperate in the 1952 bear situation in areas where bear are caus- 
Expressed opposition to any importation program. ing damage to livestock, and endeavoring to 
of lamb and mutton. Commended the efforts of all who had part arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
in making the shearing schools a success in Thanked the Fish and Game Commission 
SHEEP DISEASES the past. for their —_— in removing the season on 
bear in Mendocino, Humboldt and Del Norte 
Commended the work of the California DOG CONTROL counties and urged the Commission to con- 
State Department of Agriculture and the : tinue this open season in 1952 in these coun- 
Bureau of Animal Industry and other sani- Favored a more stringent enforcement of ties, including the western adjacent portions 
tary commissions in the recent scabies out- the State's dog control laws and urged all of Trinity County. 
break in California and urged all California counties which have not already done so Urged that legislation be passed to permit 
sheepmen to report as soon as possible any ' adopt ordinances in accordance there- the trapping of predatory animals within na- 
suspicious condition that might be scabies With. : . tional parks and monuments; asked coopera- 
direct to the State Department of Agricul- Also recommended that certain sections of tion of other State associations in this move. 
ture; recommended that efforts be continued the dog control laws be amended to make 
ph to obtain Federal appropriations to eradicate it mandatory on the Boards of Supervisors LEGISLATIVE & GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
scabies in the United States. to provide for the approval of dog licenses 
>to Asked that the University of California set and the payment of fees and the impound- Unalterably opposed the~provisions of the 
up a specific research project on shipping ‘19 of dogs. ae 2 : Defense Production Act of 1951 authorizing 
fever and that such research be coordinated _. Urged that association officers continue ac- jhe OPS to impose ceilings and regulations 
with other veterinary research centers in the tivity in working with various committees to 4) the sheep and wool industry and further 
West. maintain existing county dog ordinances and opposed amendments now pending which 
Favored compensation for State veteri- ‘© secure the adoption of new ordinances for would increase such regulatory authority. 
narians in keeping with compensation paid other counties, and in cooperating with other = Endorsed the move to solve the sheep- 
in private industry. agencies interested in effective dog control. j der problem as an industry undertaking; 
mes Expressed appreciation for the cooperation recommended that the California Wool Grow- 
ia- and service rendered by the State Depart- TRANSPORTATION ers Association advise and cooperate with 
ment of Agriculture and the University of : d the California Range Association in its pro- 
California. cau bee — ee gram, and asked that members of Congress 
WOOL MARKETING by the California State Public Utility Com- nd Proper governmental agencies be re- 
; mission, setting up discriminatory rules ap- a : ce eS et eee 
Went on record as opposing all govern- : - a proper importation program. 
ont : plying only to common carriers, and _ re- Called th i d 
h mental control on wool and any preferential quested the California Farm Bureau Federa- eee ee nd support, = 
_ treatment by the government for synthetic |; the California Cattl ‘i. ik ‘ati the legislature to adopt, legislation which 
we fiber production. ion, the Valuomnia Vattemens /issociaiion recognizes and assures the fundamental 
by ; ‘ 4 and the Western States Meat Packers Asso- : ; = as 
4 Urged that the long-time policy of asking cletios $6 tue chalie ae right of free men to obtain a livelihood for 
‘ q a “> ese ar = continued. 3 , reagan: $30 “eo — familes arr 4 free 
irected the officers of the Association to rom coercion by iabor unions, employers or 
7 take appropriate action to help prevent re- PREDATOR CONTROL any other extra-governmental agency. 
it currences of the practice during the past Commended the predatory animal control Urged serious and active attention be 
ts year of the U. S. purchasing large amounts work of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, given by the people to the growth of gov- 
oe of wool at the Australian auctions in compe- the California State Department of Agricul- ernment and to ways of limiting government 
_ tition with its own dollars, used by coun- ture and various counties and livestock as- as much as possible to its primary functions. 
-_~ tries receiving Marshall Aid. sociations. Asked that the use of “hot cargo” and 
nd Commended the persons and organizations Recommended a meeting between a com- secondary boycotts in labor warfare be 
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The Wool Panel at the California Convention: standing, left to right, Dr. H. P. Lundgren, in charge, wool section, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, California: President W. H. Steiwer of the National Wool Growers Association, Fossil, Oregon; Dr. J. F. Wilson, wool . 
la- specialist, University of California; President Harry J. Devereaux of the American Wool Council, Rapid City, South Dakota: G. N. Winder, 
ost chairman, Lamb Industry Committee and former president of the National Wool Growers Association, Craig, Colorado; Col. E. N. Went- 
worth, head, Livestock Bureau, Armour & Company, Chicago; J. B. Wilson, vice president, American Wool Council, McKinley, Wyoming; 
of and F. Eugene Ackerman, president of the Wool: Bureau, Inc., New York City. 
fic Seated, left to right: Howard Vaughn, member, Wool Advisory Committee to OPS and past president, National Wool Growers Association, 
on Dixon, California: L. Francis Hartley, South African member of the Board of Directors, The Wool Bureau, Inc.; Ewen A. Waterman, Australian 
he member of The Wool Bureau Board: Reginald G. Lund, chairman, Executive Committee, The Wool Bureau, Inc. and New Zealand Board mem- 
ist ber: Joseph Russ, Jr., president, California Wool Growers Association, Ferndale: and Stuart P. Ward, executive secretary, Commonwealth 
Club of California, and Moderator of the panel discussion.—A Stewart Photo 
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California Officers: New Vice President John Irola of Fresno (left); Joseph Russ, Jr., Fern- 
dale, retiring president, and Raymond Anchordoguy of Red Bluff, the new president. 





The four women largely responsible for the success of the California “Make It Yourself— 


With Wool” contest this year are shown above against a background of contestants. Left 
to right, they are: Mrs. W. K. Wirth of Woodland, and Mrs. J. L. Fourness of Sacramento, co- 
chairmen; Miss Mary North of The Wool Bureau, New York, and Mrs. M. A. Hartsook 


of the California Association office. 


stopped, if not voluntarily, then by legis- 
lation. 

Expressed unalterable opposition to the 
safety regulation of private carriers by rate 
regulatory agencies; pledged themselves to 
work with all groups interested in highway 
safety to end life and property destruction 
through fair, workable, realistic and effective 
measures. 

Established a “Water Problems Commit- 
tee,” to be appointed annually, to work 
with all interested persons and groups in 
determining the proper course for develop- 
ment of California's water resources. 

Opposed any and every attempt by Gov- 
ernment officials to formulate or participate 
in the formulation of any policy or program 
for farmers, mentioning particularly the 
“Family Farm Policy Review,” a U.S.D.A. 
publication. 

Recommended transmittal of the associa- 
tion’s policy in favor of placing a ceiling on 
Federal taxation to the members of the Cali- 
fornia legislature, urging their support in the 
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adoption of a resolution to that effect. (32 
States have to approve such a resolution 
before Congress would have to act upon it, 
~ thus far 26 States have already done 
so). 

Opposed all forms of creeping National 
Socialism and recommended the reappraisal 
and careful examination of all proposals for 
more widespread Government _ controls, 
whose true meaning might come clothed as 
gifts, subsidies, benefits, and supports. 

Opposed any action that would deprive 
land owners of their underground water 
rights and any attempt of the Government to 
take established surface or sub-surface rights 
of water away from land to which it right- 
fully belongs. 

Requested senators and representatives 
of California in Congress secure action to 
provide for the selling of surplus land not 
necessary for Federal activities, and instruct- 
ed that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to Governor Earl Warren. 

Authorized the appointment of a “Califor- 





nia Land Policy Committee,” annually by 
the association president to consider and 
recommend to the Board of Directors action 
concerning public lands, including disposal, 
which in their judgment would be beneficial 
to the livestock and public interest in Calli- 
fornia. 

Asked that the power of making recipro- 
cal trade treaties be returned to Congress 
and asked thai the “most favored nations” 
clause be eliminated from the Act, and rec- 
ommended that the privileges granted and 
terms arranged should be only to the nation 
with whom the treaty is made. 





aaa 


Iowa Promotes Sheep 
Production 


A crowd of over one thousand people at- 
tended the annual Sheep Field Day 
at Sioux City on October 4, 1951. The 
program consisted of a talk on feeding and 
fattening lambs by LeRoy Getting; gains 
resulting from different methods of feeding 
lambs by R. M. Jordan of South Dakota 
State College; veterinary care of sheep and 
lambs by Dr. E. N. Baldwin, Corn States 
Serum Company; marketing lambs by W. 
C. Haase, Agriculture Research Depart- 
ment, Swift and Company; ewe flock man- 
agement, M. A. Alexander, University of 
Nebraska; and a panel discussion presided 
over by Eugene Francis of Iowa State 
College. Don Cunningham was chairman 
for the program. 

Sheep and lamb management and equip- 
ment displays were provided by Iowa 
State College and the Iowa State Sheep 
Association. Displays and exhibits of lamb 
carcasses, various grades and classes of 
fat lambs, feeder lambs and breeding ewes 
and pelts and wool were provided by the 
packing companies and commission firms. 

One thousand good-quality western 
range ewes were brought to the Sioux City 
Market where 775 head of the top ewes 
were sorted off and shaped up into lots 
of 15 and 25 head for sale at cost to 
farmers interested in starting a small farm 
flock. 

The financial backing for the handling 
of the ewes was provided by the Sioux 
City Livestock Market News and Educa- 
tional Foundation, which is a non-profit 
organization, supported and financed by 
The Sioux City Stock Yards Company, the 
commission firms, dealers and order buy- 
ers operating on the Sioux City Market. 

Sponsors of this event are: The Sioux 
City Livestock Market News and Educa- 
tional Foundation, Armour and Company, 
Cudahy Packing Company and Swift and 
Company, with the cooperation of Iowa 
Extension Service and the State 
Sheep Association. 

Lloyd G. Transtrum 
Sioux City Stock Yard Co. 


Iowa 
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Washington’s 58th in New Setting 


HE prosperous, central Washington city 

of Yakima was once again the scene of 
the Washington Wool Growers’ Convention. 
This year’s meeting, however, was in a 
new setting. The recently completed and 
beautiful Chinook Hotel furnished excel- 
lent accommodations for all of the conven- 
tion activities. Only sad note in the pro- 
ceedings was the absence for the first time 
in 40 years of veteran Tom Drumheller, 
Walla Walla, Washington, honorary presi- 
dent of the association. 

As you will note from the accompanying 
picture, convention sessions were well at- 
tended, due to the interesting and worth 
while program planned by Secretary A. 
E. “Ernie” Lawson. Appreciation for his 
many years of faithful service was ex- 
pressed by the presentation of a beautiful 
wrist watch, gift of association members. 

Milton Mercer, Prosser, outgoing presi- 
dent, noted in his address that growers 
were out-bidding packers for breeding ewes 
and said that the sheep population was 
definitely on the increase. Professor M. E. 





Ensminger, Chairman, Animal Husbandry 
Department of the Washington State Col- 
lege, reported on the 1951 Washington 
Ram Sale and proposed plans for 1952. 
The Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion voted to sponsor the sale, with pro- 
ceeds to be used for research work at the 
Washington State College. Unusual for a 
wool growers’ convention was the appear- 





Russell D. Brown of Vantage, new president 
of the Washington Association. 
—NWGA Photo 


ance of a representative of the synthetic 
fiber industry, Dr. W. A. Dew, Manager, 
Pacific District Extension Division, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. One interesting observation made 
by Dr. Dew in his address before the con- 
vention is that the growth in the con- 
sumption of wool has taken place concur- 
rently with the growth of synthetics. He 





John M. McGregor, Hooper, newly elected first 
vice president of the Washington Association. 
—NWGA Photo 


Old Timers at the Washington Convention: Left to right, Vic Crowe, Yakima: R. C. Sisk, Vantage Bridge (50 years in sheep); Mett Longmire, 
Yakima (67 years in livestock); Joe Hodgen, Adrian; Archie Prior. Yakima, and Ernest Berg, Yakima (the last named three represent a total 
of 159 years in the sheep business in the State of Washington). 
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—NWGA Photos 
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said that synthetics had been developed for 
many special industrial uses not in compe- 
tition with wool and that possibly there 
would be a wide field for both natural 
fibers, such as wool, and synthetics for 
many years to come. 

Jerry Sotola of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, Chicago, held the convention ses- 
son spellbound with a colorful account of 
his recent European trip. Secretary Ernie 
Lawson announced that the lower east- 
bound rates on dressed meats might soon 
be a reality. These rates have been sought 
by Pacific Northwest growers for several 
years as a means of increasing their mar- 
keting outlet. Edwin E. Marsh, Assistant 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, spoke before the convention on 1951 


activities of the National Wool Growers ° 


Association in carrying out its primary ob- 
jective of increased production. 

Further proof that the Chinook Hotel is 
a good place to hold a convention was 
evident in the enjoyable banquet and the 
dance which highlighted convention ac- 
tivities. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
Russell Brown, Vantage, president; John 
M. McGregor, Hooper, first vice presi- 
dent; Phillip Kern, Ellensburg, second 
vice president; A. E. Lawson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Women attending the convention were 
provided a very enjoyable program under 
the direction of the active Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Winners in the 5th annual state 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” style revue 
were Eleanor Dye, Pomeroy (Junior Di- 
vision) and Joanna Jonko, Spokane (Senior 
Division). The Auxiliary was also pleased 
with the action of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association in providing a special 
fund of one cent per head of sheep, 
enabling them to continue sponsorship of 
the home sewing contest. 

Resolutions adopted are as follows: 


Commended highly the efforts of the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee during the 
past seven years, culminating in passage 
of favorable capital gains provision on the 
sale of breeding livestock, which will save 
the livestock industry millions of dollars. 

Requested that Federal capital gains tax 
provisions be broadened to include sale of 
ewe lambs as well as yearling ewes, to ef- 
fect increase in sheep production. 

Thanked members for very generous dona- 
tions to the fund for entertainment of those 
attending National Wool Growers Conven- 
tion in Portland. 

Expressed opposition to OPS ceilings and 


regulations and favored decontrol at the 


earliest possible time. 

Recommended that specific dollars-and- 
cents ceiling price regulations both on 
wholesale and retail lamb be the same on 
the East Coast as the West Coast. 
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Opposed importation of lamb carcasses 
from foreign countries; asked more encour- 
agement be given to increased domestic pro- 
duction. 

Commended Ladies Auxiliary for the in- 
spirational work to promote sale of lamb and 
wool, through their “Lamburger” booth and 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest. 

Commended National Livestock and Meat 
Board for their excellent promotion projects. 

Opposed petition of railroads to cancel 
counting, marking and weighing service on 
wool shipments. 

Requested railroads to facilitate service 
between northwest points and river markets 
in order to reduce number of feed stations 
required. 

Expressed appreciation for possible sub- 
stantial reductions in rates eastbound on 
dressed meats. (Association advised that 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau has ap- 
proved these lower rates and that they will 
be put in effect unless formal objection is 
raised.) 

Urged Washington's congressional delega- 
tion to support Hunt and McCarran bills for 
importation of badly needed, qualified sheep 
herders. 

Requested re-statement of permanent de- 
fense policy of Federal administration; name- 
ly that sheep population of this country be 
increased to produce not less than 345 mil- 
lion pounds of wool per year. 

Requested that long-established tariff poli- 
cy be reformulated by our Government and 
kept high enough to protect and expand our 
industry. 

Asked OPS and other Federal regulatory 





bodies to refrain from engaging in psychol- 
ogical and actual attacks on wool prices and 
allow wool to seek its natural level, com- 
mensurate with wages and other commodity 
levels, now that wool prices are about one- 
half of the peak price last spring and much 
less than ceiling prices. 

Opposed preferred treatment of synthetic 
fiber production by the Government. 

Urged growers to continue to contribute 
ten cents per bag, or more, to the American 
Wool Council's promotion program. 

Urged that association officers be directed 
to take appropriate action to help prevent 
any Marshall aid money from being used 
to purchase wool which finds its way into 
Red China. 

Recommended that chairman of Predatory 
Animal Committee and State Association 
Secretary appoint one grower from each 
county to co-ordinate the predatory program 
for State. 

Commended U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for their present predatory animal con- 
trol efforts under restricted budget. 

Thanked State Department of Game for 
predatory control efforts and expressed be- 
lief that further cooperative efforts by this 
body and Fish and Wildlife Service will 
benefit both stockmen and public. 

Thanked State Department of Agriculture 
and Director Severre Ozdahl for assistance 
in predator control and urged continuation 
of their financial support to the control pro- 
gram. 

Expressed appreciation and thanks for ef- 
forts of John Finley, recently retired from 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 





~~ 
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Targhee Breeders’ Association 


REEDERS of Targhee sheep in the 
United States organized the U. S. 
Targhee Sheep Association at Dubois, Ida- 


-ho, following the annual ram sale of the 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. At the 
meeting officers were elected, a constitu- 
tion and rules for registration were drawn 
up. 

The first officers of the association are as 
follows: President, G. Curtis Hughes, Stan- 
ford, Montana; vice president, Henry Hib- 
bard, Helena, Montana; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, William Boylan, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. The Board of Directors consists of 
Henry Yoppe, Livingston, Montana; Leo 
Pfister, Node, Wyoming; Julius E. Nordby, 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho, ex-officio; and the president and 
vice president. 

The purpose of the association as set 
forth in the constitution is to standardize, 
improve and extend the usefulness of 
Targhee sheep so that the industry of the 
western range States may be able to secure 
stud registration and flock registration for 
an adequate number of improved standard- 
ized rams and ewes. 

The new association was organized to 
include the blood of foundation govern- 
ment breeding. All registrations will be 


regulated by both individual selection and 
production. The breeders have insisted 
upon that type of registration to fulfill the 
needs of the American people for both lamb 
and wool. The registration includes both 
flock and stud sheep registration. Flock 
registration requires that the whole flock 
be of similar breeding but not registration 
of the individual sheep as is done with the 
stud flock. The books of the association 
remain open to the introduction of new 
blood that has been proved superior for 
production. 

No sheep shall be accepted for registra- 
tion with scurs or noticeable defects. Nor 
will they be accepted for individual regis- 
tration unless they have half-blood or fine 
grade fleeces. 


William Boylan, secretary-treasurer, lives 
on a farm in the Gallatin Valley. He is a 
breeder of Targhee sheep and a senior stu- 
dent in Ariimal Industry at Montana State 
College." His office will be c/o Montana 
Wool Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana. 


—G. Curtis Hughes 
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Texas Growers Work on Ranch Labor Problem 


HILE drought cut attendance some- 
what by keeping members home to see 
that their stock was properly fed, those 
who were at the 36th annual gathering of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation (El Paso, November 5 to 7) at- 
tacked with excellent spirit their problems— 
ranch labor being top ranking one this year. 
For sometime past Texas has depended 
on Mexican Nationals for its farm and ranch 
labor and the system has worked well un- 
til recently. Agreements between the United 
States and Mexican governments, however, 
have become increasingly more compli- 
cated, until now ranchmen have been 
eliminated from them and the supply of 
ranch workers thus has been cut severely. 
The seriousness of this situation is easily 
understood by sheepmen all over the range 
country who are confronted with a lack of 
efficient herders. 

As a means of giving immediate relief to 
the problem, the convention asked that 
“present contracts of the Mexico National 
ranch laborers who are now legally in the 
United States be extended,” and that there 
be negotiated a “simple, effective and work- 
able agreement whereby Mexican National 
labor may be employed by livestock grow- 
ers in this country and thus enable them to 
preserve their breeding flocks and herds so 
that sufficient production will be available 
to meet the present and future needs of the 
country.” 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States was also requested to give the Texas 
Association an opportunity to present its 
problem before any delegation from the 
State Department appointed to negotiate 
agricultural labor agreements with Mexico 
and also that it have the privilege of send- 
ing one or more representatives as observers 
or advisors to the conference between the 
delegates from the two countries. 

The ranch labor committee, of which W. 
B. Wilson of San Angelo is chairman, was 
instructed also to cooperate with such other 
agricultural associations (particularly farm- 
ers of the South and Southwest who use a 
considerable amount of Mexican labor), as 
they deem proper, for the purpose of ob- 
taining satisfactory agreements with the 
government of Mexico covering ranch and 
agricultural labor. 

Following a procedure that has become 
traditional with sheepmen’s annual meet- 
ings, the afternoon of November 5th was 
devoted to an informal meeting of the 
Board of Directors and meetings of the 
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budget and ranch labor committees. A din- 
ner that evening was tendered for the Texas 
wool and mohair warehousemen and buy- 
ers by the association. 


Four speakers headlined the convention 
proper. Governor Allan Shivers made the 
principal address at the first general session 
on the morning of the 6th and that after- 





Texas Officers: John T. Williams of Sanderson, new president (standing): Penrose Metcalfe 
of San Angelo, first vice president (left); Walter Pfluger of Eden, second vice president, 
and Frank Roddie of Brady, retiring president. 


—Photo by San Angelo Standard-Times 





Texas Auxiliary Officers: Standing, left to right, Mrs. W. B. Wilson. San Angelo, 1952 presi- 
dent: Mrs. R. L. Walker, Ft. Stockton, retiring president; Mrs. Ernest L. Williams, San 
Angelo, parliamentarian. Seated, left to right. Mrs. Edwin C. Mayer, Sonora, first vice 
president: Mrs. Rodolph Smith, Comfort, second vice president: Mrs. Walter Pfluger, Eden, 
secretary: and Mrs. Watt Reynolds, Kent, treasurer.—Photo by San Angelo Standard-Times 
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W. B. Wilson, San Angelo, chairman of the Ranch Labor Committee; 
Penrose Metcalfe, San Angelo, and Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, discuss- 
ing the Mexican labor situation at the Texas meeting. 


sheep industry. 


—Photo by San Angelo Standard-Times 


noon President W. H. Steiwer of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and Dr. 
F. I. Thompsen of the Commodity Market- 
ing Corporation of New York spoke. Con- 
gressman Ken Regan of the Western Dis- 
trict of Texas addressed the morning ses- 
sion on the 7th. Floyd W. Lee, president 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, who had been scheduled for an ad- 
dress at that time, was unable to attend on 
account of the serious illness of Mrs. Lee. 

The Texas Association work was covered 
in detail by President Frank Roddie, Secre- 
tary Ernest Williams, Traffic Counsel 
Charles A. Stewart, and Mrs. R. L. Walker 
reviewed the auxiliary activities during the 
past year. 

Following Texas custom, John T. Wil- 
liams of Sanderson was elevated from the 
post of first vice president to the presidency. 
Penrose Metcalfe of San Angelo was made 
first vice president and the new second vice 
president is Walter Pfluger of Eden. Ernest 
Williams was re-elected as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The annual meeting of the auxiliary, also 
in session, elected the following new off- 
cers: Mrs. W. B. Wilson of San Angelo, 
president; Mrs. Edwin C. Mayer of 
Sonora, first vice president; Mrs. Rodolph 
Smith of Comfort, second vice president; 
Mrs. Walter Pfluger of Eden, secretary and 
Mrs. Watt Reynolds of Kent, treasurer. 

A buffet dinner and dance on the eve- 
ning of the 7th was of the usual high Texas 
quality. 

The ‘Texas association selected San 
Angelo as the 1952 convention city and in 
addition to the action on the ranch labor 
problems reviewed above: 


Reaffirmed its position of solid support for 
the protective tariff principle, stating that 
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wool rates had been reduced to a disastrous- 
ly low point. 

Urged that the Customs Service strictly en- 
force the law pertaining to import duties 
and other restrictions on the importation of 
wool and manufactures of wool. 

Urged that Congress repeal the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, as it contributes to 
the practice of legislation by treaty and 
could lead to domination of our country by 
foreign governments. 

Urged each association member to either 
tattoo, brand or in some way mark his sheep 
permanently to make identification possible 
when they are lost or stolen and in the 
latter event make conviction possible. 

Asked that if a special session of the legis- 
lature is called, hunters be given the ten 
percent cost-of-living increase granted other 
State employees but denied those employed 
in the predatory animal control division be- 
cause of its transfer to the A. & M. College 
system. 

Requested that Big Bend National Park 
officials institute a campaign to trap excess 
predatory animals. 

Endorsed action taken by the Wool Ad- 
visory Committee of the OPS in opposition 
to reduction in ceiling prices on wool. 

Asked that Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sion be supplied with a sufficient force of 
inspectors and supervisors and that State 
legislature provide sufficient money to set 
up a “decent living wage’ for such per- 
sonnel. 

Commended the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission for the diligence with which they 
have worked and “at such meager pay” to 
stamp out scabies. 

Pledged their best efforts to eradicate 
scabies completely from the entire country. 

Urged all producers or purchasers of sheep 
to insist that all sheep moving to farms and 
ranches in Texas through any sales ring 
or stockyard be dipped in BHC before de- 
livery. 

Expressed deep appreciation of Dr. Harry 
L. Kemper of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
USDA, for his successful and practical use 
of BHC and hoped that he would be given 
more liberal funds for further research. 

Requested management of Texas railroads 
to do everything in their power to improve 
rail services offered sheepmen and to that 
end urged that a larger allocation of steel 
and other necessary material be made avail- 
able for the construction and re-building of 
stock cars. 


A. C. Dowe, El Paso; Jim Espy, Ft. Davis, and George Jones of Marfa, 
exchanging some apparently optimistic ideas of the future of the 





—Photo by San Angelo Standard-Times 


Asked Texas Motor Transportation Asso- 
ciation and the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association to assist in drafting 
legislation to require adequate bills of lad- 
ing for each consignment of livestock, giving 
the name and address of consignor and con- 
signee, point of origin and destination, time 
and date of loading and of delivery, such 
bills of lading to accompany all truck move- 
ments of all livestock in Texas as a means 
of maintaining adequate safeguards against 
the importation and spread of disease by 
livestock moving in trucks. 

Called attention of the American Railroad 
Association and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the recent poor service and 
poor handling of livestock and urged them 
to take permanent and effective steps to 
remedy the situation. 





Panama Breeders 
Organize 


number of Panama breeders met on 
November 9, 1951 at Boise, Idaho, 
for the purpose of setting up a Panama 
breed association. The officers elected to 
serve during 1952 are: President, Fred 
Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho; vice president, 
C. W. Hickman, Moscow, Idaho; secretary 
treasurer, W. G. Priest, county agent and 
Panama breeder of Rupert. The directors 
include Joe Horn and E. Delos Huntsman 
of Rupert and Shelley, Idaho, and D. L. 
Sargent of Cedar City, Utah. 
The system of flock registration rather 
than of individuals was favored by those 
at the meeting. However, if a breeder 


should desire, ewes will 


outstanding 
be given individual registration numbers 
and all rams used as studs on registered 
flocks must have individual registration. 
The Laidlaw flock will receive registration 


Number 1. 
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Colorado Sale Makes 
$107 Average 


TOTAL of $48,795.00 was paid at the 

5th Annual Colorado Ram Sale on the 
94th of October for 457 head of rams. The 
consignors received an overall average of 
$106.77 per head. This average was ob- 
tained even though 44 percent of the sale 
was composed of ram lambs, which brought 
an average of $75.80. The 256 yearlings 
averaged $131.09; the stud average for the 
sale was $233.33. 

Broken down by breeds, the averages 
were: Rambouillets, 31 head yearlings, 
$142.90; Suffolks, 85 head yearlings, 
$124.85, 69 head lambs, $75.51, breed 
average $102.74; Columbias, 48 head 
yearlings, $214.79, 45 head of lambs, 
$113.34, breed average $165.70; Hamp- 
shires, 57 head yearlings, $79.39, 76 head 
of lambs $59.41, breed average $67.97; 
Corriedales, 31 head yearlings, $105.81; 
Crossbreds, 11 head of lambs, $37.27; and 
Targhees, 4 head yearlings, $100. 

The high selling ram of the sale was the 
Corriedale stud from New Zealand, pur- 
chased by C. L. Reedy of the Tow Path 
Farms of Logansport, Indiana, at $750. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Noble, of the Hartley 
Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota, brought 
only 20 head of rams, but they managed 
to top every division in which they had 
entries. Their high Suffolk stud went to 
Bert L. Rosenlund, of Meeker, at $300; and 
Carl Seely, of Meeker, paid $225 a head 
for the high Suffolk pen of four. In the 
Columbia breed, the Noble stud, purchased 
by Leon Hotchkiss for $350, was the top 
and Denzel Hatch, of Rangley, liked the 
top pen of Columbias well enough to pay 
$480 a head. 

Young Frank McMurry, of Nathrop, took 
top honors in Columbia lambs when Tom 
Jacquez, of Durango, bid $150 on a pen 
of four. 

The high-selling Hampshire stud was a 
200-pound lamb consigned by Philip J. 
Rock, of Drumheller, Alberta, Canada, and 





Top pen of Columbias at the Colorado Ram 


Sale. Sold by Hartley Stock Farm of Page, 


N. D., to Mr. Denzel Hatch, Rangley, Colorado, 
at $480 a head. 





Peggy, Frank and Alice McMurry of Nathrop, 
Colorado, and their ram donated for the fight 
on polio and sold at the Colorado Ram Sale 
this year.—_NWGA Photo 


purchased by Bob Macy, of Center, for 
$300. A pen of Hampshire ram lambs out- 
sold all of the yearlings in the Hampshire 
sale when Montie J. Blevins, of Walden, 
bought F. H. Davidson & Sons’ consign- 
ment brought down from Saratoga, Wyo- 
ming, at $100 per head. 

A pen of four consigned by Art King, of 
the Corriedale Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, brought $145 from V. H. Sanderson 
and Sons, of Monte Vista, to top that 
breed. 








COLORADO AVERAGES 








1950 1951 

BREED Number Average Number Average 

Sold per head Sold per head 
TNE a i 164 $ 82.01 133 $ 67.97 
| RES ARR plese ee an nea ee te ree OM 112 100.00 154 102.74 
SIE EP Eero. 5H) peters 89 93.20 93 165.70 
RARER Sh ars ees yee oe Oe 11 141.82 31 142.90 
5" SEERNSINES MRL Db ren eseer GPR ie Ronee eens 51 52.84 31 105.81 
ei eae aE Ca ann en aeons 15 85.93 ll 37.27 
TOE GIICO oonisn-ncececieestonpareneritvenmnssonsnsnnecsenenenstore 4 100.00 
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Five ram lambs, donated by consignors 
for the March of Dimes Fund, brought 
$420.00. Donors were: Bob Macy, Center, 
a Hampshire, which sold for $70 to Carl 
Haberland, of Englewood. Robert Shown, 
Monte Vista, a Columbia, which sold for 
$80 to LeRoy Coleman, of Saguache. 
Lauren Sanderson, Monte Vista, a Suffolk, 
bought for $75 by Edgar C. Jones, of Rio 
Blanco, The Corriedale lamb donated by 
Ernest Ramstetter of Golden went to Blaine 
Dryden of Craig for $55. And, the Colum- 
bia lamb donated by the McMurry children, 
of Nathrop, went to Montie Blevins, of 
Walden, for $140. 

—Brett Gray, Sec’y. 





Good Sheep Show 
At Grand National 


yee hundred twenty-five head of sheep 
were shown at the 1951 Grand Nation- 
al Livestock Exposition in San Francisco’s 
famous Cow Palace from October 26th to 
November 4th. The entries were 16 head 
below last year’s but “a general improve- 
ment in the quality of the animals was 
noted,” the official release asserts. 

The high stepping animals in each breed, 
all from California, were named as fol- 
lows: 

Columbias: A. L. Hull, Durham, 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe. 
Campbell Ranch, Dixon, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram and Reserve Champion Ewe. 

Corriedales: George Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Champion Ram and Reserve Champion 
Ewe. Wesley Wooden, Davis, Reserve 
Champion Ram, Champion Ewe. 

Hampshires: Gath Brothers, Cotati, 
Champion and Reserve Champion Rams 
and Champion Ewe. Buckman and Vassar, 
Dixon, Reserve Champion Ewe. 

Rambouillets: Glenn Maddux, Bakers- 
field, Champion Ram, Champion and Re- 
serve Champion Ewes. C. L. Ornbaum, 
Yorkville, Reserve Champion Ram. 

Romeldales: George Wood, Danville, 
Champion and Reserve Champion Rams 
and Champion and Reserve Champion 
Ewes. 

Shropshires: Gath Brothers, Champion 
Ram and Champion Ewe. (No Reserve 
Champions. ) 

Southdowns: Severa Wilford, Jr., Co- 
tati, Champion and Reserve Champion 
Rams; Champion and Reserve Champion 
Ewes. 

Suffolks: Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
Champion and Reserve Champion Rams, 
Reserve Champion Ewe. Ervin Vassar, 
Dixon, Champion Ewe. 

Swift and Company bid in the grand 
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champion fat lamb, a Southdown, ex- 
hibited by Severa Wilford, Jr., for $3.75 a 
pound, as compared to $3 per pound paid 
for the grand champion steer and $1.25 
brought by the grand champion fat bar- 
row. : 

Armour and Company bid in the reserve 
champion fat lamb, a crossbred entered by 
Severa Wilford for Bowcock’s Market in 
San Francisco, at $1.25 per pound, not far 
behind the reserve champion steer which 
brought $1.45 and well ahead of the re- 
serve grand champion barrow which sold 
for 60 cents per pound. 

Altogether, 156 head of fat lambs 
sold for $22,708.89 or an average of 49.36 
cents per pound. 

Severa Wilford, Jr., also won champion 


and reserve champion placings for a pen 
of two Southdowns and one of two cross- 
breds, with James Allan and Sons purchas- 
ing both lots at 80 cents and 50 cents re- 
spectively. 

Grand champion carload of 50 cross- 
breds was shown by the California Poly- 
technic College of San Luis Obispo and 
purchased by Armour and Company at 
89 cents. A Wilford carload of 50 cross- 
breds won the reserve champion place. 

In the bred ewe sale, top price, $165, 
was paid for a Southdown yearling ex- 
hibited by Glenn Maddux of Bakersfield, 
California. It was bought by C. J. Bennett 
of Santa Rosa, California. The 53 head 
consigned to the sale brought $6,300 or an 
average of $118.87 per head. 





The Junior Western Lamb 
Feeding Project 


NE of the largest rural youth livestock 

feeding projects in the nation got under 
way at the Sioux City Stock Yards on 
October 13, 1951. One hundred and forty- 
six boys and girls, hailing from 55 different 
towns and cities in Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska, moved in on the 
Sioux City Market with their parents, club 
leaders, vocational agriculture instructors 
and county extension leaders to officially 
register in the Junior Western Lamb Feed- 
ing Project and to claim ownership of 3,568 
head of top-quality western feeding lambs. 

This project, which is sponsored by 
Armour & Company, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, Swift & Company and the Sioux 
City Livestock Market News and Educa- 
tional Foundation, with the cooperation of 
the Extension Departments of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and South Dakota, was 
initiated primarily to give the boys and 
girls from our 4-H and Future Farmer or- 
ganizations an opportunity to obtain top- 
quality feeder lambs at the lowest cost pos- 
sible and to gain practice and experience 
in handling these lambs under the most 
practical conditions possible. 

Four thousand five hundred head of 
choice Utah and western Colorado lambs 
were shipped to the Sioux City Stock Yards, 
where livestock commission men culled and 
sorted them into uniform lots of 16 and 32 
head. The boys and girls participating in 
the project drew lots for their individual 
pens and paid for them on a pen-weight 
basis. The lambs were sold at actual cost. 
All buying, selling and other marketing 
charges were absorbed by the business firms 
operating on the market. 
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In order to make it possible for boys and 
girls who lacked the necessary financial 
backing to participate in the project, the 
Live Stock National Bank of Sioux City 
financed these participants on their feeding 
venture at 5 percent interest. With the 
thought of keeping this project on a prac- 





tical basis, the financing was handled iy 
the form of a regular livestock loan. A note 
was taken for the cost of the lambs, along 
with a regular chattel mortgage. In all 
cases, these boys and girls were recom- 
mended by their leaders as active members 
in their respective organizations and one 
parent was required to endorse the note 
and mortgage. Forty-nine boys and girls 
were financed in the project by the Live 
Stock National Bank for 1,248 head of 
lambs, totaling $32,070.20. 

These young livestock feeders will take 
their lambs home for a feeding period of 
111 days and on February 2, 1952, the 
lambs will be brought back to the Sioux 
City Market for a show and sale. The 
lambs will be graded by a committee ac- 
cording to United States Department of 
Agriculture standards and will then be sold 
through the regular market channels by 
commission salesmen. A premium of 25 
cents per hundred pounds will then be 
paid for all prime lambs. Each participant 
having fifteen prime lambs in each lot will 
be awarded a bronze medal of merit. All 
participants in the project will be guests of 
the sponsors at a luncheon followed by a 
tour of the packing plants and a sheep and 
lamb carcass demonstration. 


—Lloyd G. Transtrum 
Sioux City Stock Yard Co. 





Pen of Utah Feeder Lambs purchased by the Union County South Dakota 4-H Club in 
the Western Feeder Lamb Project at the Sioux Terminal Market. 
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1952 Outlook For Wool 


As Summarized by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, USDA, on October 
25, 1951. 


ORLD supply of wool for the 1951-52 

season is expected to be about the 
same as last season. Production is likely 
to be slightly higher. The carry-over from 
last season in the major exporting coun- 
tries, particularly in Argentina and New 
Zealand, was somewhat larger than a year 
earlier. These increases will just about off- 
set the reduction in stocks in consuming 
countries and the disposal of the remain- 
ing holdings last season of the Joint Or- 
ganization (United Kingdom-Dominion 
Wool Disposals Limited). 

Production of wool in the United States 
next year is expected to be somewhat larger 
than this year. The lower rate of slaugh- 
ter relative to inventories this year indi- 
cates that growers are continuing to build 
up breeding herds. Production of shorn 
and pulled wool combined this year is ex- 
pected to be about 255-260 million pounds, 
grease basis. 

World consumption of wool during 
1946-50, practically all of which was for 
civilian uses, exceeded current production 
by 15 to 20 percent. This was made possi- 
ble by the large wartime accumulation, 
which has now been liquidated. World 
consumption during the first half of 1951 
is estimated to have been at an annual rate 
about equal to current production and 10 
to 15 percent below that of the first half 
of last year. The decline in raw wool con- 
sumption was accompanied by an increase 
of about 15 percent in the use of other 
materials, particularly reclaimed wool and 
synthetic fiber. However, total fiber con- 
sumption on the woolen and worsted sy- 
stems was down about 4 percent. 

World production of synthetic staple 
fiber is expected to increase. 


States call for an increase in output of 


rayon staple fiber of about 25 percent by =f) |= 


the end of 1953. Expansion of production 


of the newef synthetic staple fibers, Nylon, © a | 


Orlon, Dacron, Dynel, Vicara and Acrilan, 
is also planned by the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry. 

Consumer incomes are expected to con- 
tinue to increase but not as much as dur- 
ing the past year. Mill demand for raw 
wool for civilian goods is likely to 
strengthen as the ratio of inventories to 
sales in manufacturing and distribution 
channels is reduced to a more nearly nor- 
mal working level. Military requirements 
for raw wool will again be substantial. 


December, 1951 


Expansion = 
plans of the rayon industry in the United = 





Prices to domestic growers for shorn 
wool in 1952 are likely to average some- 
what higher than the average of 66.9 cents 
per pound, grease basis, received in Sep- 
tember this year. However, they are not 
likely to reach the record levels of last 
spring. Prices received this year probably 
will average between 90 cents and $1.00 
per pound, owing to the high prices re- 
ceived in the early months of 1951, when 
the bulk of the clip was marketed. Since 
wool is a strategic commodity, changes 
in the international situation and in Gov- 
ernment programs and policies, including 
the volume and scheduling of military or- 
ders, price ceilings, etc., could be impor- 
tant factors in the price outlook. 

It is quite probable that cash receipts 
from shorn wool next year will be slightly 
lower than this year. It is unlikely that the 
increase in production will be sufficient to 
offset a probable lower average price next 
year. Some further increase in production 
costs is also likely. 

Consumption of apparel wool in the 
United States on the woolen and worsted 
systems during the first eight months of 
this year was at an annual rate about 7 
percent below that of last year. Consump- 
tion for the full year probably will be 
375 to 425 million pounds, scoured basis, 
slightly below last year. Total consump- 
tion for military and civilian goods next 
year probably will be about the same as 
in 1951. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
over 60 percent of the apparel wool used 
in the United States has been imported. 
Imports of apparel wool in 1951 probably 
will not be greatly different from the 250 
million pounds, clean basis, imported last 
year. Next year it is unlikely that the de- 
pendence of the United States on foreign 
sources for raw apparel wool will lessen. 




















“MY WIFE ASKED ME IF | THOUGHT SHEEP WERE 
REALLY THE MOST STUPID CREATURES ON EARTH, | 
AND ABSENTMINDEDLY | SAID, YES, MY LAMB’! 


—The National Wool Grower 


Wool Market Items 


HILE the domestic wool market dur- 

ing the first half of November con- 
tinued dull and uninteresting, we have 
gained several ideas in our reading of 
eastern market papers indicating a little 
more optimism. 

For example, the Commercial Bulletin 
of November 10th says: “Constructive 
signs for the wool market here are hard to 
find in the present quiet situation as to 
demand. The best that can be said is that 
a few observers see some brightening 
ahead upon analysis of prospects in sup- 
ply and demand. They figure that mills 
easily could run into a tight position 
against potential requirements in coming 
months. For the present, however, low or 
moderate spot stocks are ample against 
limited needs.” 

In the November 15th Daily News Rec- 
ord this statement appeared: “Woolen and 
worsted sellers expressed a growing belief 
yesterday that the long-awaited turn in the 
market was under way and that after 
January 1 fairly good business would de- 
velop on fall, 1952, goods. Few cloth 
sellers lay claim to booking large orders 
for future delivery. Rather, they say, the 
pickup in activity so far is mainly an in- 
creased demand for stock goods. This is 
regarded as encouraging because, even a 
month ago, there were statements that 
most clothing manufacturers had such large 
inventories of cloth (and clothing) they 
would not have to buy piece goods for a 
long time to come.” 

Another optimistic thought recently ex- 
pressed is that consumption of wool on a 
two-year basis has been consistent. Since 
1951 consumption was low, that for 1952 
may be expected to be larger to achieve 
the traditional two-year volume. Inven- 
tories of finished merchandise, controls and 
synthetics complicate the situation. The 
first item could be easily erased with in- 
creased civilian purchases. When controls 
will end is anybody's guess and the general 
belief is that synthetics will not be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to disrupt the 
market much before two years. Then, too, 
there seems to be a general agreement that 
there is yet to be produced a synthetic 
fiber they will give the warmth and com- 
fort that wool does. There are increasing 
signs of blending, however. This is shown 
in the reported statement made by Colonel 
Charles F. H. Johnson that Botany Mills, 
Inc., are using a 150-acre site in North 
Carolina to produce wool textiles and wool- 
synthetic blends spun on the cotton system. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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EAT LAMB 


J/ NEAR WOOL -++FOR HEALTH-BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 








Our Press Correspondent: 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Mrs. Emory C. Smith, National Auxiliary Press 
Correspondent 


HE National Auxiliary to the Wool 

Growers is most fortunate to have as 
their press correspondent such a charm- 
ing, efficient and ardent worker as Mrs. 
Emory C. Smith, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

All readers of our magazine have become 
acquainted with her through her interest- 
ing and informative articles. All Auxiliary 
members who have attended the National 
Conventions have been warmed by her 
charming personality and cheery smile, as 
well as being recipients of her vast field of 
information and advice. 

Verland was born and grew up in the 
progressive town of Lehi, Utah, just thirty 
miles from Salt Lake. Here, she enjoyed 
the freedom and delight of an agricultural 
atmosphere on the family farm. 


At a very early age, she exhibited a great 
liking for sewing and her originality in 
design was very noticeable. She designed 
not only dresses and suits, but had a special 
talent for creating hats. In this field she is 
unusually gifted. Up to the present time, 
most of her smart clothes, and her attrac- 
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tive matching hats, have emerged from un- 
der her nimble fingers. 

Verland attended Lehi High School, 
where she was active in music, especially. 
She played the violin and piano and was a 
member of the high school orchestra. At 
the time of her graduation from high sehool, 
she was chosen as Representative Girl and 
received the first award of the Pearl Pin, 
which was given for high standards of par- 
ticipation. . 

She later graduated from Henagers Busi- 
ness College, and accepted a position at 
Myton, Utah, as clerk in the Bureau of 
Indian Service. It was while she held this 
position that she met her husband, Emory 
C. Smith, a wool grower, and son of Moroni 
A. Smith, one of Utah’s earliest and fore- 
most sheepmen. 

Verland and her husband have had a 
very happy and colorful life together. She 
has always been interested in her husband’s 
wool growing business and is familiar with 
the details of its operation. She and her 
children accompany Mr. Smith to the sum- 
mer range so that the family can be to- 
gether. Through her devotion, cooperation 
and encouragement, they have become one 
of Utah’s outstanding wool growing fami- 
lies. 

There are four fine children in the Smith 
family. One girl, Sidney, 17, is a senior in 
high school, where she is especially inter- 
ested in design and sewing, like her mother. 
The three boys, Allen, 14, Mack, 9, and 





nents 


Lee, 5, agree that wool growing is the very 
best life for any boy—especially with a Mom 
and Dad like theirs. They say there is 
never a dull moment at their house. They 
have an ideal life, with plenty of variation 
and opportunity. In the winter they live 
in Salt Lake, where the children have ac- 
cess to fine schools and special training. 
The summers are spent in the mountains 
near Fruitland, where there is a change of 
pace for each of them. Relatives and friends 
of the children join them to enjoy horse- 
back riding, swimming, and fishing in their 
private beaver ponds. What a life! Plenty 
of fresh air, sunshine and good wholesome 
food prepared by an expert dietician, Mrs, 
Emory C. Smith. 

Verland has many hobbies. In addition 
to her liking to create hats and clothes, she 
designs bedspreads, rugs and draperies. 
I'm sure I can be safe in saying that prac- 
tically everything in her home, and the 
home itself, have been designed by her. 
She likes sports and is gifted in these, also, 
She can ski, swim, skate and ride a horse. 
She loves music and art and appreciates 
these talents in others. 

It was soon after her marriage that Ver- 
land became affiliated with the Women’s 
Auxiliary in the capacity of press corres- 
pondent for the National Auxiliary to the 
Wool Growers, which post she has held for 
approximately 14 years. She also served as 
first vice president of the National Auxili- 
ary, and promotion chairman when Mrs. 


In their large rumpus room, the Smith family spend many happy evenings, roasting weiners 


and marshmallows in the fireplace. Here they are: Sidney, “Mom,” Lee, Mack, Allen, and 
“Dad.” 
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Mrs. James Fletcher of Selah, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Washington Wool 
Growers Association, with Eleanor Dye of 
Pomeroy, winner in the Junior Division and 
Joanna Jonko of Spokane, Senior Division 
winner in State Sewing Contest. 

—NWGA Photo 





Ralph I. Thompson was president. She ac- 
companied Mrs. Thompson, and her sec- 
retary, Mrs. Harold I. Cohn and Mrs. Marsh 
Lea, Ft. Stockton, Texas, to New York and 
other eastern cities as guests of Botany 
Mills, Inc. 

Verland made a very remarkable con- 
tribution to Auxiliary work in her State as 
its president for two terms. She organized 
new chapters, traveled about the State di- 
recting and assisting in promotion work. 
Through her untiring efforts many. were 
alerted to the advantages of the use of wool 
and lamb. She introduced and demon- 
strated many new methods and ideas for 
the use of materials from lamb and wool. 

She won the honor of being the first 
Queen of the Woolies in the contest open 
to Auxiliary members in designing and mak- 
ing a 100 percent woolen costume. The 
contest was held at Texas. 

Her major triumph has been watching 
the great strides in promotion work through 
the National Auxiliary and the Wool Bu- 
reau project “Make It Yourself — With 
Wool,” which was originated in her State 
and practiced in the local high schools un- 
der her supervision. 

At present, Verland is the president of 
the Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah Auxiliary 
and somehow finds time to devote to her 
responsibility to the National. She has held 
many minor positions in her State and local 
organizations, too numerous to list. Through 
her clear thinking, logical decisions and 
willingness to give of her time, her con- 
tributions to this organization have been 
tremendous. 


December, 1951 





California Contest Winners: Marilyn Willard, 16, of Red Bluff, Junior Division, and Patsy 
Kendall, 22, of Berkeley. Senior Division. Some of the other contestants are shown in the 


background.—A Stewart Photo 





Prize ram lamb donated by Coffin Bros., Yakima, to the Washington Women’s Auxiliary. 
Its sale next year will augment the funds of the Auxiliary considerably. 


It would seem to me that a National Con- 
vention just couldn’t go on without Verland. 
She is always there with a vast field of in- 
formation and suggestions. These are readi- 
ly available to us all. She accepts respon- 
sibility and executes her duties with every 
qualification of true leadership. 

As we read our section of the Wool 
Grower, we acknowledge her responsibility 
in keeping us informed and alert to our 
obligations as members. Through her, our 
interests are ever kept alive. 

We are grateful to you, Verland, for your 
contribution to our industry, our organiza- 
tion, and our individual lives. Our sincere 
wish is that you may continue to enjoy a 
full, rich life for many, many years. 

—Ora H. Chipman 


Colorado’s Meeting 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association was held at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver on October 
21, 22 and 23, 1951. 

At the opening: session, Mrs. Ival Young, 
president of the Auxiliary, addressed the 
men’s association. It was at this meeting 
that the wool growers passed a resolution 
asking that the auxiliary carry on the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contest for an- 
other five years and promising their sup- 
port. Ted Parsons, La Jara; Montie Blevins,. 
Walden and William Thatch, Trinidad, 
were three of the many delegates who ex- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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November Lamb 
Marketing 


URING the first half of November 
choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
at various public markets mostly in a $29 
to $32 price range. On the Denver market 
the first week of November five loads of 
good and choice 100- to 112-pound Colo- 
rado wheat-field slaughter lambs brought 
$31.75 to $32. A $27 to $31.25 price took 
most of the good and choice slaughter 
lambs offered at various markets. Cull and 
utility slaughter lambs sold at $16 to $26. 
Choice and prime fat yearlings brought 
$26 to $29.50, with utility and good kinds 
selling at $24 to $28. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes were 
marketed in a $12.50 to $14.50 price range 
although a few did reach $15 and $16 on 
the Fort Worth market. Cull and utility 
slaughter ewes cleared at $8 to $13.50. 

Choice and prime shorn lambs with No. 
1 pelts (% to 1” wool growth, as compared 
to a full wool pelt of over 1%”) sold from 
$28 to $31.50. Four decks of choice and 
prime fall-shorn lambs brought $32 on the 
San Francisco market. Yearling wethers 
with fall-shorn pelts sold at $25 to $28. 
The latter price was paid for a choice 113- 
pound load. 

Good and choice’ western feeder lambs 
sold on various public markets mostly from 
$28.50 to $33. The latter price was paid 
on the Omaha market for three lots of good 
and choice 68-pound Wyoming feeder 
lambs. On the Denver market 12 loads of 
good and choice Colorado and Wyoming 
feeder lambs scaling 60 to 75 pounds 
brought $31.75 to $32.50. 

One sale of choice 84-pound Wyoming 
whiteface yearling breeding ewes was noted 
on the Omaha market at $32. Short-term 
to solid-mouth breeding ewes sold on the 
markets from $14.50 to $19.50. Small lots 
of good quality 71- and 72-pound white- 
face ewe lambs sold on the Denver market 
at $32.50 to $33. Three loads of feeding 
ewes scaling 94 to 105 pounds sold on the 
Denver market at $11 to $12.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
California 


A few lots of good to prime lambs moved 
out of California valleys for immediate 
slaughter at $31 and $31.25 and two loads 
of choice and prime reached $32. All of 
these lambs carried No. 1 pelts (% to 1”) 
and fall shorn pelts (1 to 14”). A few 
loads of lambs out of the Sacramento Val- 
ley were sold at $31.25 to $31.50 for im- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 























Total U. S. Inspected 1951 1950 
Slaughter, First Ten Months .......................-..::10000-+ 8,324,065 9,851,974 
TT I is ss ws tanceceentns Nov. 10 Nov. 1] 
Slaughter at S2 Centers ...................-.---cscscscscsossenseee 198,411 178,979 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

I I acy esecssictt tialinecnconsunsiinnns $30.28 $29.48 

Bs RR ESO ee CTT 28.78 27.60 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40-50 pounds ..................-..--.--.---000-0----- 63.00 51.75 

Choice, 40-50 pounds ................-.-.2..--.----.c-000---- 63.00 49.75 

nw eee 63.00 48.87 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
1951 1950 

I a ak a aes seinen eememninie 1,139,936 1,169,431 
i ERE ce Ree Ce CLL, Se eS 499,587 515,199 
TS a 0 a He 5,650,635 5,101,844 
I II sc epcedincxoneniecacaneniciocltniewernecentesstue 1,084,250 1,080,588 








mediate slaughter. 


These carried mostly 
No. 1 pelts. 


Washington 


Approximately 5000 head of lambs on 
beet tops were contracted in the Yakima 
area at $31 on West Coast account, to be 
delivered as the lambs become fat. Some 
bids and a few sales of pasture and beet 
top lambs in that area were made at $30 
to $31. A few loads of feeder lambs moved 
into the beet-top feeding area at $30.50 to 
$30.60. 


Idaho 


In the central and southern part of the 
State a few loads of pasture and beet-top 
slaughter lambs brought $31.50 to $32 
mostly with a three to four percent shrink 
on an overnight stand off feed. 


Colorado 


During the first two weeks of November 
800 yearling ewes sold out of the Arkansas 
Valley to the Western Slope at $47.50 to 
$48 per head. 


Texas 


In the Edwards Plateau region approxi- 
mately 400 ewe lambs averaging 64 pounds 
sold at $30 and 1600 lambs, mostly weth- 
ers, brought $28. Also, 450 clipped year- 
ling wethers averaging 85 pounds brought 


$23 and 500 wether lambs, $28. All of 
these sales were for current delivery. 


New Mexico 


Several large bands of lambs, mostly 
whiteface feeders, moved on contract at 
$30.50 to $81.50. One sizable band of 
whiteface lambs was also bought for im- 
mediate delivery at $29. 

—E. E. Marsh 


Lamb Feeding Situation 


On November 1, 1951 


EVELOPMENTS during October con- 

tinue to point to somewhat more sheep 
and lambs to be fed for the winter and 
spring season than the low number fed 
last season, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Increased feed- 
ing activity is expected in the Corn Belt, 
Colorado and California. Lamb feeding on 
wheat pastures of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas will be sharply reduced. Most of 
the Western States will feed a smaller vol- 
ume than last year. 

The 1951 -lamb crop in the 13 Western 
States was the smallest on record. How- 
ever, with reduced lamb slaughter during 
August to October the number of lambs 
available for feeding is somewhat larger 
than last year even though more ewe lambs 
are being held back for replacements. The 
increase in early receipts of feeder lambs 
in the Corn Belt resulted from larger ship- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending November 13, 1951. 


ARIZONA 


Light showers since Saturday not delaying 
most farm activities. Major rainfall in and 
near mountains. Ranges in good condition 
generally. Cattle shipping common over 
State. Feeders arriving on irrigated pastures 
in numbers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged below normal on 
central coast and above normal elsewhere. 
Light to moderate precipitation in northern 
half of State, with locally heavy amounts on 
north coast; scattered, light rain on south 
coast. On north coast, feed plentiful in pas- 
tures and ranges due to recent: rains. In 
lower San Joaquin Valley, warm, dry weath- 
er favored cotton harvest and alfalfa growth; 
week-end rains bene-cial to upland pastures. 
In Santa Maria area, ideal growing weather 
prevailed, but pastures needing rain. 


Dixon, Solano County 
November 12, 1951 


Not much room for increasing sheep 
production here as a lot of range and pas- 
ture land has been developed for irrigated 
pastures and other crops. We have no 
herder trouble as we have fenced ranges, 
and other problems are quite limited. 

We sold our fall Corriedale and Colum- 
bia wool at 60 cents a pound and some 


fine-wool yearling ewes at $50. We are 
lambing now. 

We have had rain the past few weeks 
and feed for the winter is green. Sheep 
flocks are in good condition. 

There was a slight increase in ewe lambs 
carried over this fall but very little increase 
in ewes bred. Our breeding season runs 
from May 15th on. We are feeding some 
lambs on irrigated pastures. 

—William Campbell 


December, 1951 
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Salinas, Monterey County 
November 8, 1951 


Forage on the winter range is very dry 
as we've had only eight inches of rain 
since last May. Fair weather the last few 
weeks has made the feed too dry. I have 
already started my supplemental feeding, 
using cottonseed meal ($80 a ton) and 
salt. Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$40 a ton. The sheep flocks are in good 
condition in this area; they’re mostly farm 
flocks. 

More ewe lambs were carried over this 
season and numbers are increasing. About 
15 percent more ewes were bred compared 
with last year. The breeding season here is 
August and September. 

No transactions in wool and lambs have 
been reported in this section recently. 

In this area we have organized a wool 
growers association, Central Coast Coun- 
ties Wool Growers Association. We are 
holding wool pool sales, shearing schools 
and making sheep tours in an effort to en- 
courage larger and better production. 

The herder situation is bad here but the 
most vexing problems for farm flocks are 
dogs, diseases and feet costs. 

—Joe Muir 





"IT MUST BE THIS DAMP WEATHER —, 
| JUST CANT HOLD A CURL WHEN IT RAINS! 


—The National Wool Grower 


Ff 
COLORADO 


Temperatures below normal. Precipitation 
seasonal for State; average in southeast, 
moderately heavy in northeast and at higher 
elevations, and none to very little in west. 
Livestock very good; mostly on feed lots; in- 
creased movement to markets. Highways and 
roads mostly good; some mountain passes 
slippery. 


Fort Collins, Larimer County 
November 12, 1951 


We have had snow, wind and rain the 
last few weeks and as a result I have had 
to feed hay. The winter range, however, 
is in good shape and the ewes will go 
into the winter in fine condition. During 
the winter I use oats at $70 a ton, rolled 
milo at $58 a ton and cotton cake at $104 
a ton in carload lots. Alfalfa hay baled 
costs $30 to $38; baled third cut at $35. 
In the stack prices are $25 to $27.50. We 
are feeding both ram lambs and ewe lambs 
this winter. 

A slightly larger number of ewes will 
be bred this season; the farm flocks help 
some. Also ewe lambs seem to have been 
held back by most sheepmen in this sec- 
tion this year. My sheep are bred in 
August and September. 

A few head of crossbred whiteface year- 
ling ewes brought $45 recently and they 
were not at all top. 

Herders are tough to get. We have to 
pay considerable for not very good help. 
Another thing that plagues us is getting 
lambs on the market at the right moment. 
But time seems to be our biggest problem, 
we are always short of it. 

—Tedmon Livestock 


Walsenburg, Huerfano County 
November 8, 1951 


There are no efforts for increased pro- 
duction in this area because of the short 
feed supply and also the herder situation, 
which is poor. Continued Government 
meddling with the price structure is mak- 
ing sheep operations very uncertain. 

Feed on the winter range is very short 
and sheep flocks are only in fair condition 
at this time. Snow has cut down the feed 
supply some and so far I have used some 
cake as a supplemental feed. I usually use 
22 percent pellets which cost $98. Alfalfa 
hay is $25 a ton in the stack. 
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There will be fewer ewes bred this sea- 
son (December). We carried over about 
the same number of ewe lambs this fall 
as compared with last year. 

I know of one sale of 135-pound cross- 
bred yearling ewes at $48. No wool tran- 
sactions have been reported. 

—William M. Thach 


IDAHO 


Precipitation confined to showers in north 
and extreme west on Saturday. Clover and 
alfalfa seed threshing nearing completion. 
Fall soil preparation progressed well. Sugar- 
beet harvest 70 percent completed. 


Grand View, Owyhee County 
November 11, 1951 


Every effort is being made to increase 


sheep production as far as financial status 
will allow. The number of ewe lambs car- 
ried over this fall is double that of last 
year and I have bred 2000 more ewes this 
year. On August 21st 3000 were bred and 
8000 (late lambers) will be bred on No- 
vember 25th. 

The sheep flocks I have seen in this 
section have looked good. The dry weather 
has had a good effect on feed conditions. 
I don’t use concentrated feeds during the 
winter. The only supplemental feed I use 
is corn which I raise myself. Baled alfalfa 
hay is selling at $25 a ton. 

Fine wool yearling ewes and crossbred 
whiteface yearling ewes sold earlier at $45 
or more. 

The herder situation is good at present. 


—Fred Korner 





during 1951. 


108 Parkhill Ave. 


Congratulations le Corriedale Breeders 
CORRIEDALES set a new record in number of : 
registrations, transfers and new memberships 


American Corriedale Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Alfred's Practical GrasslaNG Management .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccese $ 5.00 
B tt’s e C i ee Ear bag coke nas eeees OUP Ae dV Ne elbNewTEe eer n ee Teeee 2.15 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ............ccce cece cece eee cece eeeeeeecenes 5.50 
Biults 2 Ws MamGs GRO OM WE) .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccseccs 4.25 
BENGE TONED. TRRUEEEOD occ cree geccceessceeseceree Concccsececsoeseecceoescseecceouccooees 5.50 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ............cccceecceeeeeececceseceese 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grasier Goes Abroad .........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2.50 
CE -E D ode eccccdvoccvececcowsoe ce cececcoceessreecccousoocooocecese 7.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management .......... cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecscssecees 5.00 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching ..........2. cc ccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccseceessccs 5.00 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ........ 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceeseeee 6.00 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire .........cccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccsscsecessens 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceveeessceccs 10.00 
For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














The wool indu 
thinkin 


of the sheep industry. 


versity of Wyoming. 
Contributions may be assi 


Laramie, Wyoming. 





John A. Hill Memorial 


IHE invaluable services to agriculture of the late Dean John A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming are being memorialized in the form of a scholarship. 
in particular is grateful to “the Dean” for his sound 
ready and willing advice and help, the first thoroughly practical 
range sheep culling program and the training of many of today’s leading wool 
technicians. Dean Hill worked constantly and effectively for the improvement 


This memory is being perpetuated by an endowment fund, from which 
the income will annually be awarded to a worthy student (he ma 
from any State or Nation) enrolled in the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 


ed to the Hill Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
c/o Dean H. M. Briggs, College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 


Send this coupon with your check to the above address. 


come 
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Burley, Cassia County 
November 10, 1951 


The herder situation is very bad, the 
best ones are getting old — too old — and 
hard to get along with. This is our most 
vexing problem and it seems to be with 
us to stay. 

I do not know of any significant in- 
creases in sheep production; there has been 
a lot of trading around in recent years, so 
you never know who owns what sheep, 
Ewe lambs have not been raised here for 
years but there will be some next year, 
The same number or perhaps a slight in- 
crease will be shown in the number of 
ewes bred this season. We shed lamb from 
February 10th to March 20th. Sheep flocks 
are in good shape. 

We have good dry feed, no green, on 
the winter range and are hauling water 
at this date. I have not started using sup- 
plemental feeds as yet but during the win- 
ter I use Purina Sheep Checkers which 
cost me $86 a ton. There is no going price 
of alfalfa hay. The asking price is higher 
every day, up to $28 in the stack. The 
asking price of baled hay is $30 and up 
and buyers are laying off. We have a local 
hay shortage this fall, believed to be tem- 
porary. 

—Fred Laidlaw 


Caldwell, Canyon County 
November 15, 1951 


Predatory animals, such as bears, and 
the herder situation which is not too good, 
seem to be our most vexing problems at 
the present time. Sheep liquidation has 
about stopped but not much increase has 
been noticed. However, more whiteface 
ewe lambs were carried over this fall. 

The weather has been good with some 
rain and feed conditions are very favorable. 
As a whole sheep seem to be in good con- 
dition. I have not started supplemental 
feeding as yet but I use cotton cake, corn 
and oats. Alfalfa hay in the stack early 
in the season was $20 a ton but higher 
around fair time. 

Our ewes are bred commencing Septem- 
ber 25th. We raise mostly blackfaces; 
don’t believe there is much change in the 
number of ewes bred this season compared 
to last year. 


—Glen C. Knapp 


MONTANA 


Mild temperatures. Very little precipitation. 
Grain harvest resumed but hampered by mud 
and snow in northwest. Ranges mostly open 
and in good condition. Cattle in good condi- 
tion. 


The National Wool Grower 
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NEVADA 


Generally fair and mild weather most of 
week was ideal for late fall operations. 
Moderate amounts of snow and rain in north 
and lighter amounts elsewhere, with tem- 
peratures dropping below normal. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged near normal 
throughout week, with light rain and snow in 
west and northcentral at close. Recent mois- 
ture improved palatability of range grasses, 
but forage short, except in northeast. Some 
supplemental feeding of livestock with local- 
grown feeds in short supply. Livestock con- 
tinues in fair to good condition. 


Aztec, San Juan County 
November 10, 1951 


Most of the winter range is in poor con- 
dition except in a few spots and part of 
the sheep have been shipped to Kansas for 
the winter. However, the sheep seem to 
be in good condition. We have had a few 
little rains which have kept what little 
grass we have in good shape. I have not 
started supplemental feeding as yet but 
will have to begin soon. I use an oil cake, 
$95, and corn, $70. We pay from $40 
to $45 a ton for alfalfa hay. 

I don’t believe there will be too much 
difference between the number of ewes 
bred this season and last and about the 
same number of ewe lambs are being car- 
ried over. 

Wool seems to be a dead item here. 

There is some increase in production in 
farm flocks but I believe the sheep on the 
forests are about the same, as they don’t 
seem to be making many cuts lately. Ob- 
taining help is the biggest problem; you 
just can’t get any you can depend on. Also, 
we have had a two-year drought and can’t 
hold out much longer. 

—Glen Swire 


Flying H, Chaves County 
November 13, 1951 


Forage on the winter range is very poor 
this year as we have had no fall rains. 
The weather has been cold the past few 
weeks. I have not begun supplemental 
feeding yet. I use alfalfa hay and grain 
cubes during the winter. The cubes cost 
$75 per ton. Alfalfa hay, baled, is $55 
a ton here. I am not feeding any lambs 
this winter. 

Not as many ewe lambs were carried 
over this fall compared to last year and 
I would say about one-third fewer ewes 
will be bred this season, which runs from 
November Ist to 15th. 

So far as I know, there have been no 
recent transactions in either wool or year- 
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ling ewes in this section of the country. 

The dry year we have been through has 
caused some liquidation in sheep numbers 
but not enough to be alarmed about. No 
herders are used in this area. 


flocks also seem to be in good shape. I 
do not use a supplemental feed in the 
winter. Alfalfa hay is going at $60 a ton. 

November 12th to January Ist is our 
breeding season. About the same number 





—A Clement Hendricks of ewes will be bred as last year. I be- 
lieve a better number of ewe lambs will 
be carried over, however. Fine-wool year- 
ling ewes have been selling at $22.50 to 
$35. 

Sheep production in this area continues 
normal. Our vexing problem is taxation. 
Herders are not used here, 


—Herbert P. Joyce 


Roswell, Chaves County 
November 10, 1951 


We have had cool to cold weather here 
the last few weeks but it has not affected 


feed conditions too much. The forage on 
the winter range looks good and the sheep 


Tht PRODUCTION 
CREDIT SYSTEM 


BENEFITS for Members Rather 
Than PROFITS for LENDERS! 





DEPENDABLE CREDIT 


For Sheep and Cattle 
Operations... 


RANGE 
PASTURE 
FEED LOT 





Friendly and Confidential 
Analysis of Credit Needs 
Without Obligation. 


Contact the Association in Your Territory 


ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
HELENA, MONTANA 


NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
631 Pacific Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
510 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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OREGON 


Rainfall light until heavier amounts over 
week end. Pastures and ranges in good con- 
dition; furnishing considerable feed in all 
areas. Livestock condition very good, market- 
ing unseasonably heavy. 


Antelope, Wasco County 
November 11, 1951 


Liquidation has stopped here. Some 
yearling ewes were brought in just after 
shearing, and there’s a lot of demand for 
small bunches of old ewes and “gummies” 
with offers up to $25 per head. The herder 
situation is getting worse, however. We 
are also having trouble with coyotes. They 
are under control at home but are numer- 
ous on the summer range. 





BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


Chndktor 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 








“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 


and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 
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The weather here the last few weeks 
has been good but frosty. While frost got 
some of the green grass on the winter 
range, feed is better than average with a 
lot of dry stuff mixed in. I have not done 
any supplemental feeding as yet but use 
barley and/or cubes during the winter. I 
can’t tell just what this will cost me as I 
haven't purchased cubes yet; I raise bar- 
ley. My sheep are facing the winter in 
very good condition this year. 

We breed through November. The num- 
ber of ewes bred in farm flocks is increas- 
ing but range bands remain steady. I be- 
lieve about the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over this year. 

—H. E. Rooper 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures normal, precipitation well be- 
low. Warming temperatures during week, 
turning cloudy in southeast last day of week. 
Livestock back on ranges. 


TEXAS 


Showers of limited significance in north- 
west, northeast and coastal sections; else- 
where none. Soaking rains needed in all 
sections to build subsoil moisture reserve. 
Small grains offering some pasture feed. 
Grain sorghum stalk fields supplying consid- 
erable feed in northwest. Supplemental feed- 
ing still extensive. Marketing cattle and 
sheep heavy. 


Ft. Worth, Tarrant County 
November 15, 1951 


We are dried up down here; all livestock 
thin and feeds very high and hard to find. 
—Walter Stevens 


Lampasas, Lampasas County 
November 10, 1951 


The condition of forage on the winter 
range is poor. We have had dry Northers 
the past few weeks and they have killed 
all vegetation. I have started supplemental 
feeding, using pellets, meal and baled al- 
falfa hay which is shipped in at $60 a 
ton. 

Our breeding season is in the fall and 
while the same number of ewe lambs will 
be carried over, fewer ewes have been bred 
this season. We are feeding very few 
lambs this winter. There have been some 
sales of fine-wool yearling ewes at $14 
and up but I do not know of any wool 
sales. 

Sheep growers want to increase produc- 
ton but dry weather has caused feed bills 
to go too high. Rain and $1 wool prices 
would increase production at once. 

—Omar Brown 
Central Texas Trading Co. 





UTAH 


Generally fair and mild weather most of 
week was ideal for late fall operations, 
Moderate storm front entered north Sunday, 
spreading southward across area by Mon- 
day. Moderate amounts of snow and rain in 
north and lighter amounts elsewhere, with 
temperatures dropping below normal. 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
November 12, 1951 


I haven't been, and don’t intend to go, 
on the winter range this year but reports 
say the feed is fair. We have had very 
little moisture since October 2nd to 5th 
at which time we had very good, wet 
snow. The feed,. however, is very dry 
now. I used corn during the winter last 
year and rolled oats during lambing. | 


SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and |4 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wma. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All-American Sheep for 
All America 
For Replacement Ewes 
Columbias are first choice. 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America 
112 North Main, Logan, Utah 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 

















SUFFOLK | 


N RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAM 


S HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
©. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 


an National Livestock Records 








HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Time Tested . . . Time Proven 
For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 


For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 
write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














The National Wool Grower 
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do not know yet what this will cost me 
this year. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $25 
a ton here. 

I think a few more ewe lambs were held 
over this fall and the same number of ewes 
will be bred in December as last year. 
Some good-mouthed ewes sold for $42 in 
October. 

There is very little increase in produc- 
tion here due to reductions in forest per- 
mits and to the poor condition of the win- 
ter range last year. Also herders who are 
experienced are not plentiful. Our most 
serious problem this past summer was a 
disease among our lambs. They would 
become stiff in their legs and unable to 
walk for several days and some would not 
recover for a month cr more, and in some 
instances there was a recurrence of the 
trouble a second time. The result was 
many lambs were weaned as we were com- 
pelled to leave them wherever they be- 


came ill and they would be out of the 
herd in some cases for two to three weeks. 
It didn’t prove fatal to any that we know 
of, as our lamb loss was very light and 
we didn’t find any dead from the disease. 
I am certain 25 percent of our lambs were 
badly affected but in spite of these facts 
our lambs were heavier than last year. 
We would be very pleased to find some 
solution for this problem. 
—Carl Nielson 


PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION 
FOR BIGGER 
PROFITS 





WARNING—Controlled Material Plan has 
reduced aluminum for portable irrigation 
systems 70% through the first 6 months 
of 1952. Order now to be sure of ample 
next 

Keep abreast of irrigation progress by 
sending for our FREE paper, “Irrigation News.” 
Learn how thousands of farmers are gaining 
dollars by this new natural means of irrigation. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT CO., INC. 
Denver, Colorado 


3523 Blake Street 





pa 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


Send For Free Sam 
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WASHINGTON 


Precipitation moderately subnormal; fre- 
quent, very light showers in west and at be- 
ginning of week in east. Heavier rains de- 
veloped in all areas after close of week. 
Livestock very good; marketing fat cattle and 
lambs very brisk. More sheep than usual on 
winter ranges. 


Prosser, Benton County 
November 9, 1951 


Condition of forage on the winter range 
is fair but rain and warm weather can 
make it better. We have had frosty nights 
the past few weeks and it has set back 
feed. I have not started supplemental feed- 
ing but during the winter I use barley 
which costs me $55 a ton. Alfalfa hay in 
the stack here is $24 a ton. 

I have about the same number of ewe 
lambs but generally I believe there will 
be an increase in the number kept for re- 
placements. I think there will be a def- 
inite increase in the number of ewes bred 
this season. We put our bucks in on Sep- 
tember 4th. We are feeding about 800 
light lambs with ewe lambs on the range 
this winter. 

For increased production some growers 
are breeding whiteface bucks with the idea 
of replacement. 

Very few or no herders are available 
and the long-range prospect of no herders 
is troubling us. 

—Milton Mercer 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 
November 9, 1951 


It is very hard to get good dependable 
men as herders. The National Association 
should help to bring herders from other 
countries and also to do something to in- 
form and encourage FFA and 4-H _ boys 
and teachers to take an interest in sheep. 

Mild weather with rains has prevailed 
during the last few weeks and the new 
green grass has started. Sheep flocks seem 
to be in good shape. 

During the winter I use barley, peas, 
oats and dried beet pulp as concentrated 
feeds but have not had to start supple- 
mental feeding as yet. The pulp costs me 
$44 a ton and the grain is $65. Baled al- 
falfa hay sells at $28. 

About ten percent more ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall and I believe more 
ewes were bred this season. The breed- 
ing season here is in September. 

I know of one recent sale of fine-wool 
yearling ewes at $45 but have no reports 
of recent transactions in wool. 


—Simon Martinez 


WYOMING . 


Warm days and cold nights, with nearly 
normal temperatures. Average precipitation 
about one-fourth of normal, beneficial 
amounts in southeast but little or none else- 
where. Winter grains good. Ranges and live- 
stock good, although some feeding necessary. 


Montainview, Uinta County 
November 7, 1951 


I believe sheep are increasing in most 
of the small bunches but the large flocks 
are about the same. Most sheep operations 
have enough herder help at the present. 
Ticks seem to be our most vexing prob- 
lem—not enough dusting or dipping done. 

Feed on the range is good. We have 
had no snow and water holes have not 
frozen yet. The weather has been dry 
and windy and the feed is dry. During the 
winter I use corn at $87 a ton. However, 
I have not started supplemental feeding 
yet. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20 and 
grass hay the same. 

Our breeding season is November 15th 
to December 15th; more ewes will be bred 
this year. I believe a few more ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall, too. 

—W. S. Tanner 


Midwest, Natrona County 
November 9, 1951 


The herder situation was so bad that we 
had to solve it by woven wire pastures. 


WILKE'S 


Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 


with single dose 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to ‘be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOUR 
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Production in this area is just about the 
same as it was last year. 

Feed on the winter range is short but 
of good quality. Good weather with some 
moisture has improved the grass. Sheep 
flocks are in fine shape. As a concentrate 
I use Trisco, which is put up at Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Stacked alfalfa hay is $25 
to $27.50 a ton. 

The numbers of ewe lambs carried over 
and of ewes bred are just about the same 
as last year. We breed in this area from 
November 15th to December 31st. I have 
heard’ of crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes selling at $40 recently. 





Arthur Besse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, died in New York City, Satur- 
day, November 24, 1951. 
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Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile East of Twin Falls 
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SUEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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LAMB FEEDING SITUATION 


(Continued from page 32) 


ments of light-weight lambs from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. These lambs did not 
reach slaughter condition because of the 
limited range feed. Dry weather and poor 
grazing in Texas forced heavy movements 
of feeder sheep and lambs to California 
and the Corn Belt during August, Sep- 
tember and October. The large October 
feeder shipments also reflected the increase 
in the late lamb crop in the Northern 
Rocky Mountain States. 

Shipments of sheep and lambs into Corn 
Belt States for which records are available 
were 30 percent larger for the July-October 
period this year than in the same months 
last year. October shipments were the 
largest for the month since 1946. 

Receipts for the July-October period, 
also the largest for the four months since 
1946, were 2,184,000 head compared with 
1,676,000 head last year. Shipments into 
Michigan are more than double last year. 
Illinois receipts are up 57 percent; Nebras- 
ka and Ohio, up 36 percent; Minnesota up 
29 percent; Iowa up 25 percent and Wis- 
consin up 13 percent. Indiana shows a 
reduction of 14 percent. More native pro- 
duced lambs are expected to be fed for 
market in the eastern Corn Belt States. 

Late arrivals in the Corn Belt are not 
likely to be as large as last year, espe- 
cially for the month of December. In De- 
cember, 1950, large shipments of lambs 
from Kansas wheat fields were sent to 
Nebraska and some other Corn Belt States. 
Hence, the 1951-52 season total for the 
Corn Belt will not be as large as indicated 
by shipments of feeder sheep and lambs to 
date. At the same time, marketings before 
the end of the year of lambs received early 
in the feeding season are likely to be larger 
than last year when they were also rela- 
tively heavy. Considering the time and 


- size of the feeder movement so far this sea- 


son, the number of feeder lambs for feed 
lot replacements after January 1 is expect- 
ed to be limited. 

The number of lambs fed in Kansas js 
expected to be drastically reduced from 
last year. Wheat pastures are limited due 
to lack of volunteer wheat and the slow 
growth of seeded wheat. Recent low tem- 
peratures have further delayed wheat de- 
velopment. Many lambs scheduled for 
Kansas wheat pastures have been shifted 
to northern Colorado, the North Platte 
Valley of Nebraska, and other feeding 
sections. Eastern Kansas feed lots will have 
fewer lambs on feed this season as a result 
of damage to feed lots from floods and 





wet weather. Also, feed grain supplies are 
smaller. 

In the West, Colorado and California 
are expected to feed more lambs than last 
year. October receipts were relatively 
heavy in northern Colorado. This section 
will be responsible for the increase in 
Colorado, The Arkansas Valley of Colo- 
rado may feed about the same number of 
lambs as last season and the Western 
Slope will show a reduction. Eastern Colo- 
rado wheat fields have about the same 
number as last year. All feeding sections 
of California are expected to feed more 
lambs this: season than last. Inshipments 
of feeder sheep and lambs have exceeded 
last year, with a relatively large propor- 
tion from Texas and Wyoming. Other 
Western States are expected to show de- 
creases in the number fed this season, 
except Idaho and Wyoming where the 
number fed probably will be nearly the 
same as last year. 





Sens uJ 
wre KEMCO’ Ear Tags 
-} & \ Tamper Proof Style 

Sheep Size 
Light strong aluminum 4’ wide x 1%” long when 
closed. Cannot be removed without breaking. 
With owner’s name and consecutive numbers: 
100—$2.50 200—$4.00 
‘KEMCO’ Locking Pliers—$1.50 each 


KETCHUM Tamper Proof style Ear Tags—smaller 


than KEMCO. With consecutive numbers and 
initials. 


100—$1.75 250—$3.00 


Locking Pliers—$ .50 each 
Write for catalog of other styles of Ear Tags, 
Ear Markers, Tattoos and Poultry Bands. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept. 32 Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


% Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 


¥% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


* Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State. 
Sex 


Send C.O.D 











M.O. Enclosed 
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CUTOIRNG 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
erome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 

MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 

MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 





December, 1951 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, 'P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


* 





SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canade 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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COLORADO'S MEETING 
(Continued from page 31) 


pressed enthusiasm for this plan, calling it 
a public relations program of great impor- 
tance to the association. 

On the morning of the 23rd there was 
a meeting of District Chairmen of the 1951 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest at 
which time final plans were laid for the 
district and State finals in Colorado. This 
meeting was followed by a noon luncheon 
in the Blue Spruce Room of the hotel. 
Hallowe’en decorations provided by Mrs. 
Young, and Mrs. Frank McKibben of Grand 
Junction, garnished the tables and added a 
festive note to the occasion. Members and 
guests present were addressed by Lila Beck 
of Beauty Counselors. This company will 
provide proper make-up for all Colorado 
entries in the contest this year. Mrs. W. E. 
Monier, whose daughter Mary Ann of 
Denver was senior winner in the San Fran- 
cisco area contest held the 20th of October, 
was introduced. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon pro- 
gram the business meeting was called to 
order. Mrs. Ival Young, Fruita, president; 
Mrs. Bessie Green, Ft. Collins, first vice 
president; Mrs. George Mosier, Greeley, 
historian and Mrs. John Mallon, Walden, 
parliamentarian, were unanimously _ re- 
elected. Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Craig, was 
elected second vice president, to fill the 
vacancy left by Mrs. R. C. Winder who 
was unable to continue in office. 

It was also voted to carry on the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” contest for another 
five-year period. Mrs. Mike Hayes, Den- 
ver, was re-appointed State director of the 
contest and asked all district chairmen to 





ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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continue to serve with her throughout 1952. 

The convention closed on an optimistic 
and happy note at the banquet, floor show 
and dance, held in the Lincoln Room of the 
Shirley-Savoy that evening. 

The State finals in the 1951 “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest will take 
place November 26th in Denver. The 
events will include a luncheon at the Colo- 
rado Woman’s College and a dinner and 
style review at Daniels and Fisher Stores, 
Inc. District finals will be held from No- 
vember 5th to November 24th. 





WOOL MARKET ITEMS 
(Continued from page 29) 


An interesting announcement of recent 
date is that of the American Woolen Com- 
pany that it was increasing the price of its 
men’s wear spring worsted 42.5 cents; 
some fine goods as much as 50 cents. It 
is believed, however, that these increases 
will be felt more on fall lines since the 
time is running out on spring business. 
This big manufacturing company had 
withdrawn all of its lines previously and 
has not yet repriced its women’s wear 
goods. 

What the effect of these increases will 
be on the consumer, remains to be seen. 
There is some feeling that they will kill 
or retard the slightly increasing interest 
shown in clothing purchases. 

Most of the current mill business is, of 
course, in military goods and that there is 
quite a scramble for orders was shown 
when 140 firms offered the Quartermaster 
ten million woolen jackets on October 30th. 
This was believed to be the largest num- 
ber of bidders on any one garment on 
record. 

In Texas there has been some dickering 
in fall shorn clips, with buyers reported 
as offering 60 cents, grease basis, and 
growers asking from 80 to 85 cents, with 
no sales made. A Market News Service re- 
lease for the week ending November 9, 
1951 reports that a couple of lots of lamb’s 
wool were sold at 72 to 75 cents a pound 
in California and that several lots were 
available but buyers’ interests are still “very 
much restricted pending stability in the 
general wool situation.” 


During the week ending November 16th 
a sale of original bag, bulk, fine good 
French combing and staple Territory wool 
was made at Boston, according to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, at an estimated clean price around 
$1.95. Graded quarter blood staple Terri- 
tory wool sold around $1.50, clean basis. 





A graded line of French combing fine Ter- 
ritory' wool, amounting to a fair weight, 
was also sold during that week at an esti- 
mated cost around $2, clean basis. 

Considerable demand for woolen wools 
has been in evidence, particularly strong in 
the case of noils where a shortage devel- 
oped due to the slowing up of top making, 

Around one million pounds of mohair 
was reported sold in Texas during the first 
week of November at prices from $1.05 to 
$1.10 for adult and from $1.30 to $1.35 for 
kid mohair. 

Foreign markets continue to fluctuate, 
but not so widely as in October. 
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‘or J. W. Vance of Golden Hoof Farms, Coleman, 
Texas, is a progressive sheep-raiser and civic 

te, leader. Returning from World War I, he entered 


Texas A & M College. Following graduation, he 
farmed and, when the government showed interest 
in soil conservation during the early ’30’s, Vance 
x was already busy clearing his land of mesquite and 
pear and preventing soil erosion. 


A member of many livestock associations, Vance works 
hard for better meat and wool production. His charming 
wife, known to all as Chris, is present president of the 

) Women’s Auxiliary of the Wool Growers Association. The 
= Vances’ son, Kenneth, now at college, has long taken part 
in 4-H and FFA activities and won honors at several shows. 
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= Mr. Vance realizes the benefits of community improvement and 


serves the Kiwanis and Board of Community Development as 

- president and the Coleman County Breeder-Feeder Association 

aay and REA as an officer. His early soil conservation work has earned 
, him chairmanship of the County Land Use Planning Committee. 


ver An energetic wool grower, J. W. Vance is the type of 
citizen that has made the West and the sheep industry 
35 strong, forward-looking. Like Abou ben Adhem, é 
3 “may his tribe increase.” Ee 


34 
, 37 


, 40 
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VANCE IS ANOTHER PURINA FEEDER 


Conditioning his registered Corriedale and Suffolk ewes on Purina Range 
Checkers has helped Vance report big lamb drops of husky lambs. “I find 
Purina Beef Chow and home-grown grain make a fine creep feed for 
economical gains,” he adds. 


, 36 


36 RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver * Kansas City * Omaho ° Pocatello 
. 36 





Makes a Big Difference 
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Million Dollar Sale Sets New Records 
At 1951 Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 


mi \ 





Sale view of grand champion load steer calves, shown by DeBerard Cattle Company, Kremmling, 


Colorado. They averaged 428 Ibs. and brought $85.00 per cwt. Sold to Dwight Smoker, of Wana- 
tah, Indiana. 


257 carloads sold at an average price of $42.11 per cwt. 


Total Sale — $1,050,633.26 
Following are average prices of 62 prize-winning lots: 


fF REE See eee NY $53.11 per cwt. 


le ELEY SUNS Se 49.90 “ ” 

: o° Se MIN osscnacniinccresnsndininnimiviniestouperighcmeapanippennedenieunnte 230" * 

bate ‘© FID arenesirvecinenecsetssnrvernnensnsepoencewamnecseseoyionsenys 35.81 “ ” 
a Cte S. 


35 Top Prize-Winning Loads 
Averaged 512 Ibs and sold at $46.31 per cwt. 


For the High Dollar 


























